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Art.  I.  Sarrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  tvithin  the 
Pyramids^  Temples^  Tombs^  and  Excavations  in  K;:^ifpt  and  Subin  ; 
and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the  KeJ  Sea,  in  Search  of  the 
Ancient  Berenice;  and  another  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
By  (k  Belzoni.  4to.  pp.  xx,  jJl-.  London.  1821. 

^11 E  AiUh  or  of  this  narrative  is  an  extraordinary  man.  If 
ardour  in  the  pursuit,  and  indefatis^ahle  labour  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  purpose,  were  required  for  the  researches  which  he 
carried  on  in  Es^ypt,  no  one  could  have  been  more  eminently 
fitted  for  the  task.  A  vigorous  constitution  and  a  muscular 
frame,  a  temperament  of  mind  equally  proof  at^iinst  petty 
ditheulties  and  &:reat  discouragements,  and  a  state  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  so  happily  fortified,  as  to  carry  him  alon^  tindi.s- 
mayed  by  dans^er,  and  untired  with  toil,  seem  to  have  concurred 
in  sustaining  him  through  the  course  of  his  Herculean  achiev- 
ments. 

Belzoni,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  unadorned  and  ingenuous 
story,  is  a  native  of  Padua,  descende<l  from  Roman' ancestry. 
The  troubles  of  Italy  in  1801,  having  driven  him  from  his  native 
city,  the  greater  portion  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  Rome,  the 
•bode  of  liis  ancestors,  where  he  was  preparing  to  ‘  become  a 
‘  monk,’  when  the  sudden  irru|)tion  of  the  French  army  into  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  altered  the  course  of  his  education,  and  he 
has  ever  since  led  a  life  of  wandering  and  vicissitude.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  his  maintenance  to  a  family 
who  were  by  no  means  affluent,  he  continued  to  live  by  his  own 
industry,  and  particularly  by  his  knowleilge  of  hydraulics,  a 
•cience  which  lie  had  prosecute<l  at  Rome.  It  was  his  pro- 
Bciency  in  this  art  which  ultimately  suggested  to  him  the  project 
of  his  travels.  Having  passed  nine  years  in  England,  where  he 
drived  in  18J3,  and  having  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta, 
with  Mrs.  Belzoni,  (an  English  lady,  and  his  companion  on  his 
•uhsequent  adventures,)  he  was  informed  that  an  hydraulic  ma- 
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chini*  ^ouU\  he  of  ^roat  srr\iiv  in  K:;y|>t,  to  :rrljJ:tite  (he  fieUU  b? 
an  eatiicr  ami  more  ocoiiomieal  process  than  had  hitherto  Kern 
kno^^n  in  that  country.  He  therefore  emharked  from  Malta 
for  Kj^ypt,  \\ here  he  remained  from  to  1^19.  Hurinij  thU 
residence,  he  had  the  jjood  fortune  to  discover  many  remuiua  of 
K^\ptian  untiipiity,  and  the  volume  now  under  our  cousidtra. 
tion  is  the  narrative  of  tlioso  disc'overies. 

'I'his  ancient  and  interestinj^  country  has,  indeed,  been  tht 
aubjei'l  of  much  copious  illustration  aiul  iiupiisiii>e  rt'scaiTb. 
Norden,  8haw,  Pococke,  Henon,  and  the  French  «rurriR«, 
liC^h,  Hamilton,  and  above  all,  the  indelaticahle  Sheik  Ibralimi, 
(Huikhardt)  have  supplied  public  curit»siiy  with  all  that  could  be 
ijleaned  concerning  its  manners  and  customs.  Yet,  Holzoidhas 
been  destined  to  cliscover  in  recesses  which  his  predert'sson 
wanted  opportunities  or  |K’i>everanco  to  explore,  many  valuable 
and  recondite  memorials  of  ancient  art,  which  elucidate  the  eirly 
history  of  that  primitive  p^'ople.  Adiled  to  (his,  his  indefati¬ 
gable  pursuit  after  antiquities  brout^it  him  into  perpetual  contact 
with  the  natives,  and  cave  him  the  means  of  l>ecominc  minutely 
familiar  with  the  eharacter  of  'rurk^,  Arabs,  Nubians,  the 
Bcilowei'n,  and  the  Abaildy  tribes.  For  he  was  constantly  cin- 
ployed  in  ursine  iIicm'  superstitious  niul  ignorant  tribes  to  under¬ 
take  labours,  from  which  their  natural  indolence,  as  \u*ll  as 
their  invincible  hi^^otry,  rendered  them  averse. 

Having  Uvn  n'commendeil  to  Mr  Uachos,  the  principal  iD- 
terpretcr  of  Mahomed  Ali,  (the  Pasha,  whom  Mr.  Heixooi 
thronch  his  whole  work  |»ersisis  in  eallinc  the  Ha'»haw  ,)  the  day 
was  arranged,  on  which  he  was  to  he  pri'Mmted  to  his  hip^hneM 
on  the  subject  of  envtinc  an  hydraulic  machine  for  that  minister. 
Hut  havinc  btvn  wantonly  and  savacely  wouiulrsl  in  the  lec  by 
a  Turkish  soldier,  ho  Was  conftned  for  thirty  tlays.  On  his  re¬ 
covery,  however,  he  was  at  leuiTth  pri'sutteti  to  the  Pasha,  ami 
civilly  nx'eived  ;  ami  an  arranp'menl  was  concluded,  by  which  hf 
undertook  to  trame  a  machine  which  would  r.vise  as  much  water, 
with  one  ox,  as  the  macbiius  of  the  emmtry  eoiild  raise  with 
four.  Our  Author’s  labours  were  cariied  on  in  the  Pasha's  ijar- 
den  at  Souhraon  the  Nile,  three  miles  from  Cairo,  a  small  house 
within  the  walls  of  the  governor's  palac'c  havinjj  btH*n  assigned 
to  him  for  his  residence.  The  failure  of  the  project  is  related 
with  much  simplicity,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the 
characteristic  traits  which  it  unfolds  of  Mahomed  Ali,  we 
jjise  it  in  Mr.  Belzoni's  own  words. 

•  The  Bashaw  w.qs  now  come  to  Soubra,  accompanied  by  sfTeril 
connoisseurs  in  hx'draulics.  The  machine  was  set  to  work ;  and, 
though  constructed  with  had  wood  and  bad  iron,  and  erected  by 
Arabian  carpenters  and  brickiavers,  it  was  a  question  whether  it  did 
wot  draw  alx  or  seven  timet  at  much  water  as  the  corainon  machines* 
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The  Ba^haxr*  after  lonp  considerdlion,  declared  that  il  drew  up  only 
four  times  as  much.  li  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  water  produced  by 
this  machine  w  as  measured  by  comparison  with  the  water  procured  bv 
tl\  of  their  own  ;  and  that  at  liie  time  of  measuring,  the  Arabs  ur  d 
their  animals  at  such  a  rate,  that  they  could  not  have  continued  t'ncir 
exertion  above  an  hour :  and  for  the  moment,  they  produced  r.e.‘r!y 
double  the  quantity  of  water  that  was  usually  obtained.  Notwiih- 
slindini:  all  this,  the  calculation  of  the  liashaw  was  to  my  satisfaction, 
as  it  deciJeil  on  the  accomplishment  of  my  undertaking,  ^^till  Malio- 
nn-ti  Ali  plainly  niTreivedlhc  prejudice  among  the  .Arabs,  and  some 
of  the  Turks,  who  were  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  fvr 
instead  of  four  luindn'd  people  and  four  hundred  oxen,  they  would 
only  luve  to  command  one  hundred  of  eacli,  which  would  make  a 
con>ii!crahh?  ditfcrence  in  their  proHts :  but,  as  it  happtmed,  au  acci¬ 
dent  occurred,  that  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears. 

*  The  Ihisliaw  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  oxen  taken  out  of 
the  wheel,  in  order  to  sec,  by  way  of  frolic,  what  effect  the  machine 
would  have  by  putting  tifteen  men  into  it.  dames,  tlie  Iri.'.h  lad  in 
nyv  MM  vicc,  entered  along  with  them  ;  but  no  sootier  had  the  wheel 
turned  round  onco,  than  tl.cy  all  jumped  out,  leaving  the  lad  alone  in 
it.  ‘fhe  w heel,  of  course,  overbalanced  by  tlto  weight  of  the  water, 
turned  back  w  iih  such  velocity,  that  the  catch  was  unable  to  stop  it. 
The  lad  was  thrown  our,  and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  ihiglis.  I 
contrived  to  stop  the  wheel  before  it  did  farther  injury,  wliicb 
miuhi  have  been  fatal  to  him.  The  Turks  h  ive  a  belief,  that,  wiiea 
such  accidents  happen  in  the  commencement  of  any  new  invention,  it 
is  a  bad  omen.  In  consequence  of  this,  exclusive  of  the  prejudice 
ig.)in<t  the  machine  itselt',  the  Uashaw*  was  persuaded  to  ahaudoti 
the  atfair.  It  had  been  stated  to  him  also,  that  it  cost  as  much  as 
four  of  the  usual  machines  in  making,  while  nothing  was  said  of  the 
ailvaiiiagcs  as  to  the  oxen  that  would  Ik*  saved  in  the  working  of  il. 
The  business  ended  in  this  manner;  and  all  that  was  due  to  me  from 
the  Ihishaw'  w  as  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  well  as  the  stipulation  I  liad 
made  with  him.*  pp.  *22 — 

His  ardour  for  exploring  anticpiities,  was  not.  liowevcr, 
cooleil  by  this  disappuintmeut.  Inlluencetl  liy  llie  s>ugge«»- 
llon>  of  Air.  Sail,  the  British  Consul  at  Cairo,  and  of  Mr. 
Huikhardt,  who  had  geinuuusly  otlered  to  pay  lialf  the  expens*? 
of  his  ascending  the  Nile,  Belzoni  depaited  tor  Thebes, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  eouveviiig  the  colossal  lieail  of  Meinunu 
(now  ill  (he  British  Museuiu)  to  Cairo.  Having  visited  in  his 
progress  ihitlier  (he  ruins  of  ancient  TT  ntyra  on  the  western 
hank  of  the  Nile,  and  examined  with  inimile  attention  (he  largest 
of  the  (iiree  (eiiiples,  whose  remains  s(ill  exist  and  are  in  a  tine 
^la(e  of  preserv alien,  he  describes  at  some  length,  and  vviili 
considerable  aecurncy,  that  beautilul  Iragineiil  ol  Lgyptiau 
•rchiiectnre.  We  forbear  to  instil  (his  iiilerestiiig  ilescription, 
i>ecause  onr  readers  will  piohabiy  recollect  (he  ei>rrcct  ami  elahu- 
nitc  account  of  it  given  hv  Heimn  ;  hut  we  think  it  right  (u  rc- 
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roiiul  tlicm,  that  It  was  at  (he  si^ht  of  these  temples,  that  (he  dp. 
tachmen(  of  lliiiduo  Sepoys  who  joined  l^rd  HiUihinson's 
army  in  IHOl,  ulino^t  iinuniiDously  exclaimed,  (hat  liiey  had  found 
their  own  pagodas,  iitleriiig  at  the  same  lime  expressions  of 
contempt  and  indignaiion  against  (he  Egyptians  for  sutfering 
them  (o  crumble  into  ruins  :  an  unanswerable  piece  of  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  connexion  and  common  origin  of  the  theologies 
of  Egypt  and  Hindustan. 

Our  Traveller  was  enraptured  with  the  mighty  ruins  of 
Thebes,  when  he  lande<l  at  Luxor,  which  is  at  a  short  distance 
from  *  the  hundred-gated  city.'  His  ajiproach  to  those  stupendous 
remains  Sv»»emed  to  be  ‘  like  entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  alter 

*  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroye<l,  leaving  (he  ruins  of  their 

*  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence.* 
But  the  colossal  bust  which  he  had  undertaken  to  remove,  occu¬ 
pied  all  his  solicitudes.  When  he  first  beheld  it,  it  was  lying 
with  its  face  upwards, — ‘  apparently  smiling  upon  me,*  he  says, 

*  at  the  thought  of  being  taken  to  England.*  He  seems  instan¬ 
taneously  to  have  arrived  ut  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  swne 
statue  mentioned  by  Norden  as  lying,  in  his  time,  with  tlie  face 
downwrards  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  he  attributes  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  How  the  bust  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body^or 
how  it  was  turned  face  upwards,  he  does  not  venture  a  conjecture. 
The  details  which  follow,  of  the  difllcnlties  he  had  to  encounter 
from  the  CacheflT  of  Erments,  (he  governor  of  the  Fellahs  of 
Goiirnoii,  in  obtaining  men  for  the  undertaking,  are  simply  and 
artlessly  narrated  ;  and  they  shew'  tlie  trium|)h  of  perseverance 
and  zeal  over  the  most  discouraging  impediments.  At  last, 
however,  he  procured  an  adeipiate  immher  of  Arabs,  at  thirty 
paralis  a  day,  a  price  equivalent  to  four))ence  half-penny  of 
English  money.  This  sum,  insignificant  as  it  may  up|>eftr, 
was  more  than  doulde  the  amount  of  what  they  rix^eived  for 
their  daily  labours  in  husbandry.  With  this  aid,  he  succeeded 
in  placing  the  bust  on  a  car  constructed  for  that  jmrpose;  an 
undertaking  which  will  appear  almost  miracnlotis,  when  we 
advert  to  its  weight,  which  was  not  less  than  twelve  tons,  and 
the  simplicity  of  (lie  mechanism  employed,  which  consisted  only 
of  four  levers.  By  gradually  propelling  (lie  car  at  the  rale  of 
sometimes  fifty,  sometimes  a  huiKtred  yards  a  day,  on  the  lOlh 
and  lllh  of  August,  the  Young  Memiion  arrived  on  (lie  bank  of 
the  Nile.  No  labour  can  be  compared  to  that  which  the  Arabs 
underwent  on  this  occasion.  ‘  The  hard  task,’  says  Mr.  Bel- 
*oni,  ‘  they  had  to  track  such  a  weight,  the  heavy  poles  they 
‘  were  obliged  to  carry  for  levers,  and  the  continiially  replacing 

<  the  rollers,  with  the  extreme  heat  and  dust,  were  more  than 

<  any  European  could  have  withstood.*  What  is  most  remark¬ 
able  is,  that  during  all  this  exertion,  they  never  ate  or  drank  till 
after  suu-set,  for  it  was  the  fast  of  Bhamndan. 
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The  next  day,  our  Author  met  nith  an  adventure  in  one  of 
those  caves  which  are  scattered  about  the  mountains  of  Gournou, 
and  which  are  celebrated  for  the  iiutmiiiies  they  contain.  It  is 
of  so  siiii^ular  a  character,  and  is  so  strons^  an  illustration  of  the 
fraudulent  character  of  the  natives,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
inserting  it. 

‘  'Hie  Janizary  remained  without,  and  I  entered,  with  two  Arabs 
and  the  interpreter. 

*  Previous  to  our  entering  the  cave,  we  took  off  the  greater  part 
of  our  clothes,  and,  each  having  a  candle,  advanced  through  a  cavity 
in  the  rock,  which  extended  u  considerable  length  in  the  mountain, 
sometimes  pretty  high,  sometimes  very  narrow,  and  without  any 
regularity-  In  some  passages,  \vc  were  obliged  to  creep  on  the 
ground,  like  crocodiles.  I  perceived,  that  we  were  at  a  great  distance 
irom  the  entrance,  and  the  way  was  so  intricate,  that  I  depended 
entirely  on  the  two  Arabs,  to  conduct  us  out  again.  At  length  wc 
arrived  at  a  large  space,  into  which  many  other  holes  or  cavities 
opened ;  and  after  some  consideration  and  examination  by  the  two 
Arabs,  we  entered  one  of  these,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  con¬ 
tinued  downward  for  a  long  way,  through  a  craggy  passage,  till  we 
came  where  two  other  apertures  led  to  the  interior  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  One  of  the  Arabs  then  said,  “  This  is  the  place."  I 
could  not  conceive  how  so  large  a  sarcophagus,  as  it  had  been  de¬ 
scribed  to  me,  could  have  been  taken  through  the  aperture  which  the 
Arab  now  pointed  out.  1  had  no  doubt  but  that  these  recesses  w'crc 
burial-places,  as  we  continually  walked  over  skuUs  and  other  bones; 
but  the  sarcophagus  could  never  have  entered  this  recess,  for  it  was 
so  narrow,  that  on  my  attempt  to  penetrate  it,  1  could  not  pass.  One 
of  the  Arabs  succeeded,  however,  as  did  my  interpreter;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  I  and  the  other  Arab  should  wait  till  they  returned. 
They  proceeded  evidently  to  a  great  distance,  for  the  light  disappeared, 
and  only  a  murmuring  sound  from  their  voices  could  he  distinguished, 
as  they  went  on.  Alter  a  few  moments  I  heard  a  loud  noise,  and  the 
i.itcrpreter  distinctly  crying,  “OA  nwn  Dicu!  mon  Dieu !  je  suis perdu!** 
After  which  a  profound  silence  ensued.  1  asked  my  Arab,  whether 
he  h;ul  ever  been  in  that  place  ?  He  replied,  “  Never."  1  could  not 
conceive  what  could  have  happened,  and  thought  the  best  plan  was 
to  return,  to  procure  help  from  the  other  Arabs.  Accordingly,  1  told 
my  man  to  shew  me  the  way  out  again ;  but  staring  at  me  like  an 
ideot,  be  said  he  did  not  know  the  road.  1  called  repeatedly  to  the 
interpreter,  but  received  no  answer.  I  w'atchcd  a  long  time,  but  no 
one  returned  ;  and  njy  situation  was  no  very  pleasant  one.  I  naturally 
returned  through  the  passages  by  which  we  had  come;  and  after 
some  lime,  1  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place  where,  as  I  mentioned, 
were  many  other  cavities.  It  was  a  complete  labyrinth,  as  all  those 
cavities  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  we  first  entered.  At 
l<»>t,  seeing  one  which  appeared  to  be  the  right,  we  proceeded  through 
it  a  long  way  ;  but  by  this  time  our  candles  had  diminished  consider¬ 
ably  ;  and  1  feared  that,  if  we  did  not  get  out  soon,  we  should  have  to 
remain  in  the  dark;  meantime  it  was  dangerous  to  put  one  out,  to 
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hii\c  ilic  utlier,  Icht  iliat  wliicli  was  left,  should  by  some  accident  be 
exiin»»ul>hcd.  At  this  time,  we  were  considerably  advanced  to  the 
ouiside,  as  we  thought;  but  to  our  sorrow  we  found  that  the  end  of 
that  cavity  was  without  any  outlet.  Convinced  that  we  were  mistaken 
in  our  conjecture,  w  e  (juickly  returned  towards  the  place  of  the  various 
entiict*,  winch  we  strove  to  rcizuin.  l>iit  wo  were  then  as  perplexed 
as  ever,  aiul  were  both  exhausted  from  the  ascents  aiul  descents  which 
we  were  ol)li»:eil  to  ^o  over.  The  Arab  seated  himself,  but  every 
moment  of  delay  was  dangerous,  'file  only  expedient  was,  to  put  a 
mark  at  the  place,  out  ot  which  we  hud  just  come,  and  then  examine 
the  cavities  in  succession,  by  putting  also  a  murk  at  their  entrance,  so 
as  to  know  w  here  we  had  been,  linlbrlunately,  our  candles  would  not 
lust  iliruiigh  the  whole  researches  :  however,  we  began  our  operations. 

‘  On  the  second  attempt,  w  hen  passing  before  a  small  aperture,  I 
thought  1  heard  something  like  tlie  roaring  of  the  sea  at  a  distance, 
in  consequence,  J  entered  this  cavity  ;  and  as  we  advanced,  the  noise 
increased,  till  1  could  distinctly  hear  a  number  of  voices  all  at  one 
time.  At  last,  thank  (iod,  we  walked  out,  and  the  first  person  I  saw, 
was  my  interpreter.  Ilow'  he  came  to  be  there,  I  could  not  conjec¬ 
ture.  He  tohl  me,  that,  in  proceeding  with  the  Arab  along  the  pas¬ 
sage  below ,  they  came  to  a  pit  that  they  did  not  see  ;  that  the  Arab 
tell  into  it,  and  in  I'alliog  put  out  botli  candles.  It  w'as  then  that  he 
n  ied  out  “  Mon  Dieu  !  je  suis  perdu  !**  as  he  thought  he  also  should 
lull  into  the  pit  ;  hut,  on  raising  bis  head,  he  saw  at  a  great  distance  a 
glimpse  of  ilay-liglit,  towards  which  he  adv.mccil,  and  thus  arrived  at 
a  small  aperture.  He  then  serapiul  away  some  loose  sand  and  stones 
to  widen  t!ie  place,  where  lie  came  out,  and  went  to  give  tlie  akirai 
t4)  the  AraliN,  who  ’'ere  at  the  other  entrance.  Being  all  concerned 
for  the  mail  who  fell  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  pit,  it  was  llieir  noise  tint 
1  heard  in  tlie  cave.  'Hie  place  by  which  my  interpreter  got  out,  was 
instantly  widened ;  and  in  the  confusion,  the  Arabs  did  not  regard 
leiting  me  see  that  they  were  acquainted  wiili  that  entrance,  and  that 
it  iiad  lately  lieen  sioppeil  up,  I  was  not  long  in  detecting  their 
scheme.  'I'he  Arabs  had  inteiuleil  to  shew  me  the  sarcophagus  with¬ 
out  letting  me  see  the  way  hy  which  it  might  he  taken  mit,  and  then 
to  stipulate  a  pric»*  for  tiie  secret,  it  was  with  this  view  they  took  me 
such  a  way  rtnind-aimut.  1  touod  that  the  sarco|)hagus  was  not  in 
reality  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hu  ire  entrance.  Tlie  man  was  soon 
taken  oat  ol  the  well,  hut  so  much  hurt  in  one  of  his  hips,  that  he 
went  lame  ever  alter.’  pp.  .Gl — 

I?eing  obligeil  to  despaleli  a  courier  (o  Mr.  8alt  for  a  boat 
lo  lie  sent  lo  l  oiivey  the  colossus  down  the  Nile,  (at  that  season 
none  being  pi  oenrable  in  l^pper  I'igypl,)  be  resolved  lo  continue 
bis  voyage  np  that  river.  At  bMfon,  (ilie  ancient  Apollino|H>li» 
Pitrva,)  be  surveyed  ibe  remains  of  a  temple,  wbicli  was  equal 
lo  tlinl  of  Tmityra  in  iiiagnitnde  and  beauty.  Tlie  propyl<eoii 
is  the  largest  and  im»st  perleel  ot  any  in  Hgvpt,  and  is  covered 
with  eidossal  |ignn"<  of  intaglio  relevato.  It  contains  several 
apai tiiienis  in  tlie  interior.  Hoib  tills  pait  of  the  temple  and 
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t\\Q  nronaos,  (the  most  perfect  in  Ejxypt,)  arc  encumbeml  and 
blocked  lip  with  Arab  huts.  On  tlie  side  wall  of  the  pronaos, 
Hclzoiii  observed  the  fii^iirc  of  llarpocrates  seated  on  a  full¬ 
blown  lotus,  with  his  on  his  lips.  He  concludes,  though 

ill  our  opinion  upon  insuthcient  data,  that  the  temple  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  'ryphon.  It  has  j^euerally,  and,  we  think,  by  Mr. 
llaiuilton  nmoii^  others,  been  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  The  only  t^rounds  for  Mr.  ReIzoniN  opinion,  are,  that 
the  fij'ure  of  the  destroying  ^od  frequently  recurs  on  the  capi¬ 
tals.  From  Ombos,  whose  ruins  he  visited,  our  Traveller  as- 
ct'ndcd  to  the  village  of  FI  Kalabshe,  where  he  observed  a  temple 
in  ruins  similar  to  those  at  Fdfou,  for  the  decorations  of  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  interesting  hook  of  plates  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  work.  \n  attempt  to  convey  tlie  faintest  notion  of 
them  by  written  description,  would  be  idle  and  absurd.  He 
refers  them  to  the  rei^n  of  the  Ptolemies,  inferrint^  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  that  they  are  comparatively  recent,  and 
that  they  were  executed  under  the  ilireeiion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  island  of  Elephantine,  visited  by  Reizoni  on  this  voyage, 
as  well  as  its  temple,  supposed  to  he  in  honour  of  the  serpent  Kim- 
phis,  have  been  accurately  described  by  Norden.  In  the  morninc^ 
of  the  *27th  of  .August,  loni^  before  the  risinjjof  the  sun,  he  stood 
at  the  stern,  anxiously  awaitins:  the  li^ht  that  was  to  unveil  to 
his  eyes  the  beautil  ul  island  of  Philoe:  hut  he  deferred  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  ruins  till  his  return.  The  next  day,  at  a  villap^e  on 
the  eastern  bank,  they  met  with  an  odd  and  unpleasant  adven¬ 
ture. 

‘  Tlie  Reis,  the  Janizary,  and  the  sailors  went  on  shore ;  Mrs. 
R.,  the  interpreter,  and  myself  remained  on  board.  Some  time  after, 
a  few  natives  came  to  our  boat,  as  if  anxious  to  see  what  was  in  it ; 
but  ns  it  was  covered  with  mats,  they  could  not  well  look  into  it.  After 
one  of  them  had  approached  and  examined  every  thing  with  atten¬ 
tion,  they  ail  retired  ;  but  a  few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
we  saw  several  of  them  returning  armed  with  spears  and  shields  of 
crocodile  skins.  As  they  came  straight  towards  us,  and  were  joined  by 
others,  their  appearance  was  rather  alarming.  Though  we  were  well 
armed,  we  were  only  three  ;  accordingly  1  took  a  pistol  in  each  hand; 
Mrs.  R,  also  seized  one,  and  the  interpreter  another.  They  ap¬ 
proached  us  in  their  boats,  as  if  with  intention  to  come  on  board. 
1  made  signs  to  them  to  keep  off  ;  but  they  appeared  indifferent  to  all 
we  said  or  did.  1  then  stepped  forward,  and  with  my  right  hand  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  from  entering  the  boat,  holding  the  pistols  in  my 
left.  He  began  to  be  rather  rough  in  his  manner  ;  at  last  I  pointed  a 
pistol  to  him,  making  signs  that,  if  he  did  not  retire,  1  would  shoot 
nt  him.  On  this  he  drew  back,  and  consulted  with  the  others.  When 
the  Reis  with  the  crew  and  the  Janizary  came  back,  I  remonstrated 
with  him  upon  the  impropriety  of  leaving  the  boat  without  any  one 
^ho  nndd  spctikthc  lang\ingc  of  the  country,  and  told  him  what  bad 
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happened,  lie  talked  to  the  men  in  their  own  language,  and  then 
told  us  that  they  had  a  dispute  with  tlieir  neighbours,  wliich  was  the 
reason  of  their  being  armed,  and  that  they  nrcrely  wanted  our  boat 
to  go  to  anutlier  island  to  fight  with  their  adversaries.*  pp.  66,  7. 

Ilavihi^  conceived  the  project  of  uncovering  the  great  temple 
of  Ipsainhuhl,  first  discovered  hy  the  enterprizing  Burkhardt, 
lie  conunenced  tlie  operation  of  removing  the  aociiinulations  of 
Siiid  which  hloeked  it  up.  lie  had  previously  obtained  the  con- 
bent  of  Osseyn  Caeliclf,  on  the  liberal  condition  that,  if  the  tcMU- 
ple  should  bo  full  of  gold,  the  Cachetf  should  have  one  half; 
but  if  it  should  only  be  full  of  stones,  they  should  be  Beizoiifs 
exclusive  property.  Such,  however,  were  the  4>bstacles  be  ex- 
perieiuvil  from  the  intractable  and  indolent  character  of  the 
natives,  that  having,  after  surmounting  a  thousand  obstacles, 
sncceedeil  in  uncovering  about  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  till  the  colossal  statues  above  the  door  were  completely  ex¬ 
posed,  he  was  oliligod  to  defer  the  termination  of  his  task  for 
want  of  money,  (which,  though  at  first  they  hardly  knew  its 
uses,  had  at  length  manifested  its  usual  power  amongst  the  wild 
jK’ople  on  wiiose  assistance  he  depended,)  and  to  resume  his 
vovagedown  the  Nile. 

On  tliis  voyage,  he  hail  ample  opportunity  of  observing  (he 
singular  race  of  Nnbiaas,  by  wliom  the  vessels  bf  that  country 
are  navigated.  'I'liey  are  a  people  who  eat  any  thing.  They 
chew  the  rock  salt  or  natron,  mixed  with  tobacco.  When  a 
sheep  was  killed,  tiu*y  devoured  the  entrails  raw  with  great 
avidity.  The  head  and  feet,  skin,  wool,  hoofs,  are  put  into 
u  pot  and  half  boiled,  when  they  drink  the  hroth  and  devour 
(he  rest.  This  savage  repast  is  siilViciently  horrid  ;  hut  it  recaU 
to  onr  recollection  the  still  more  dreadful  hampiet  at  which  Ju¬ 
venal,  who  was  also  a  (raxeller  in  Egypt,  relates  the  inhabitants 
4)f  Oiiibos  to  have  sated  their  hunger;  Ibr  it  was  human  llesh  on 
which  the  Egyptians  of  (but  day  regaled  themselves. 

- nec  ardenti  decoxit  aheno 

Aut  vcTubus;  lougum  usque  adeo  tardumque  putavit 
1-^xpeetare  focus,  contenta  cadavere  crudo. 

Being  iiow  once  more  at  'riiebes,  liis  whole  time  and  attention 
were  engrossed  in  the  iMuharkation  of  IMeinnon  for  Cairo ;  and 
(bis,  with  considierable  dilliculty,  he  etlected  on  the  17tb  of  No¬ 
vember.  Ilis  account  i»f  the  simple  mechanism  hy  which  this 
arduous  task  was  acemuplislied,  is  highly  interesting.  It  went 
smoothly  on  hoard.  The  Arabs,  who  unanimously  thought  that 
it  would  go  to  the  bottom  or'  crush  the  boat,  were  anxious  for 
(lie  event  ;  and  when  the  owner  of  the  boat,  who  considered  it  ** 
consigned  to  perdition,  saw’  the  huge  piece  of  stone,  as  be  called 
it,  safely  on  board,  li  *  came  and  sipicczcd  Bclzoiii  heartily  l»y  the 
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hand.  It  was  natiirnl  that  our  Author  should  feel  the  deli|s;ht  of 
selt'-i'ratulaliou  on  this  occasion ;  for  he  tndy  remarks,  that  it 
wouhl  have  hccMi  easier  to  embark  a  mass  ten  times  larger.  If 
mechanical  powers  had  been  furnished  to  him,  whereas  he  was 
destitute  o!  every  requisite.  It  was  twenty  four  days  before 
he  reached  Cairo,  having  passed  five  months  in  a  state  of  aiix- 
ious  exertion.  Here  he  liad  the  pleasure  of  finding  his  valued 
friend  Buikhardt,  to  whose  character  he  pays  the  testimony  of 
an  honest  and  affectionate  heart ;  a  testimony  in  which  we  sin* 
cerely  concur,  for  a  kinder  and  gentler  spirit  never  animated 
the  human  form.  Meu  iniquin  fails  abrepius  ! 

Having  accompanied  his  bust  on  its  further  voyage  to  Alex* 
andria,  lie  took  liis  leave  of  it,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Salt 
his  project  of  another  excursion  into  Upper  Kgypt  and  Nubia, 
to  open  the  temple  of  Ipsambnhl.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  Bclzoni  once  more  ascended  the  Nile,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Beechey,  and  joined  at  Philoe  by  Captains  Irby  and  Man¬ 
gles  of  the  navy.  The  narrative  of  this  second  expedition  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  hut  our  limits  forbid  us  to  attempt  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  it.  We  must  therefore  hasten  with  him  to  the  great 
temple  of  Ipsambnhl.  After  encountering  perplexities  and 
ditiiculties  sntlicient  to  overthrow  the  constancy  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  which  were  chiefly  interposed  by  the  cunning  and 
malice  of  the  Cacheffs  of  the  district,  and  despairing  of  any  aid 
from  the  natives,  who  having  obtained  three  hundred  piastres  in 
advance  for  their  services,  Teft  them  to  accomplish  the  task  by 
themselves, — they  were  convinced  that  the  temple  could  be  open¬ 
ed  only  by  their  own  exertions.  With  the  assistance,  therefore, 
of  the  crew,  they  set  to  work,  and  by  dint  of  unspeakable  elTorts, 
on  the  eighteenth  day,  dug  as  far  as  the  door-way  of  the  temple ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  August,  IS  17,  entered,  says  Mr.  Belzoni,  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  excavation  in  Nubia,  excepting  perhaps 
the  tomb  subsequently  discovered  in  Behan  el  Malook.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  temples,  enriched  with  paintings 
and  colossal  figures.  They  first  entered  a  pronaos  fifty  seven  feet 
long,  uoid  fifty  two  witle,  supporteti  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  to  each 
of  which  is  attached  a  figure  whose  turban  reaches  the  del¬ 
ing,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  Iteight.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  with  various  representations  of  battles, 
the  storming  of  castles,  sacrifices,  &,c.  They  fuuntl  that  some 
of  the  columns  had  been  injured  hy  the  heated  atmosphere,  the 
temperature  of  which  must  have  been  130  degrees.  Our  readers 
will  be  pleased  with  the  tlescription  of  the  interior. 

*  The  second  hall  is  about  twenty-two  feet  high,  thirty-seven  wide, 
and  twenty  five  and  a  half  lung.  It  contains  four  pillars  about  four  feet 
square ;  and  the  walls  of  this  also  are  covered  with  fine  hieroglyphics 
in  pretty  good  preservation.  Beyond  this  is  a  shorter  chamber,  thirty 
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feet  wide,  in  which  is  the  entrance  into  the  sanctuary.*  At 
c^cii  end  of  this  chamber  is  a  door,  leading  into  smaller  cham'bcn  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  sanctuary*  each  eight  feet  by  seven.  The 
sanctuary  is  twenty-three  and  a  half  long,  and  twelve  wide.  It  con* 
tains  a  pedestal  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  end  four  colossal  figures,  the 
heads  of  which  are  in  good  preservation.  On  the  right  side  of  this 
great  hall,  entering  into  the  temple,  are  two  doors  at  a  short  distance 
from  cacli  other,  which  lead  into  two  long  separate  rooms,  the  first 
thirty-eight  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  wide,  the  other  forty*eight 
feet  hv  thirteen.  At  the  end  of  the  first  are  several  unfinished  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  of  which  some,  though  merely  sketched,  give  fine  ideas  of 
their  manner  of  draw  ing.  At  the  lateral  corners  of  the  entrance  into 
the  second  chamber  from  the  great  hall,  is  a  door,  each  of  which  leads 
into  a  small  chamber  twenty-two  feet  long  and  ten  wide.  Each  of 
these  rooms  has  two  doors  leading  into  two  other  chambers,  forty-three 
feet  long  and  ten  wide.  There  are  two  benches  in  them.  The  most 
rcmark'ible  subjects  in  this  temple  are,  1st,  a  groupe  of  captive 
Ethiopians,  in  the  western  corner  of  the  great  hall  ;  2d,  the  hero 
killing  a  man  w  ith  his  spear,  another  lying  dead  under  his  feet,  on 
the  siOnc  western  wall ;  Sd,  the  storming  of  a  castle,  in  the  western 
corner  from  the  from  door.  The  outside  of  this  temple  is  magnificent. 
It  is  a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  high:  the 
heiglit  Irom  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  tire  door  being  sixty- 
six  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  door  twenty.  There  are  four  enormous 
titling  colossi,  the  largest  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  except  the  great  sphinx 
at  the  pyramids,  to  which  they  approach  in  the  proportion  of  near 
two  thiriU.’  pp.  212 — 13. 

The  heat  was  so  i^roat  in  the  temple,  that  it  scarcely  permitted 
them  to  take  drawings,  the  perspiration  from  their  hands  rentier- 
ing  the  paper  tpiite  wft.  During  this  ojreration,  their  provisions 
were  so  iniit'li  reduced,  that  for  six  day^  they  had  onlydhoiirra 
htriled  without  salt,  of  w  hich  they  had  none  h  ft  ;  the  Cachefls  hav¬ 
ing  given  orders  that  no  food  should  he  sold  to  them,  in  hopes  of 
starving  them  away.  An  Ahady,  of  a  different  tribe,  hroiiglil 
them  iiiilk  at  night,  but  was  soon  detected,  anti  came  no  more. 
Such  is  Mr.  Bcizoni’s  narrative  of  this  surprising  cxcavalion  of  a 
temolc  which  must  have  been  buried  iu  sand  at  least  two  tlioii- 
sand  years.  But,  from  verbal  description,  no  idea  can  be  formed 
either  of  the  interior  or  the  exterior  of  this  stupendous  relic. 
Our  reatlers,  therefore,  must  consult  tlie  volume  of  plates, 
where  they  will  find  them  accurately  delineated. 

The  next  excavation,  which  he  carried  on  in  the  valley  of 
Behan  el  Malook,  near  Thebes,  was  also,  to  use  Mr.  Belioni’s 
phrase,  m.igiiificent.  From  his  long  and  minute  account  of  the 
imnh  of  Fsiimnuithis,  containing  many  spacious  apartments, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  tills  excavation,  we  can  extract  only  a  few 
particular's ;  they  convey  the  best  notion  that  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  progrr>>  of  Fgypfinn  sralplnn'. 
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<  Tlic  entrance  Into  the  tomb  is  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  The  first 
thing  the  traveller  comes  to,  is  a  staircase  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which 
(iescenils  to  the  tomb.  'I'he  entrance  is  by  a  door  of  the  same  height 
RS  the  first  passage.  1  beg  my  kind  reader  to  observe,  that  all  the 
figures  and  Uieroglyphics  of  every  description  are  sculptured  in  basso 
relie  vo,  and  painted  over,  except  in  the  outlined  chamber,  which  was 
only  prepareil  tor  the  scul^)tor.  It  gives  the  best  ideas  yet  discovered 
t)|  the  original  process  of  hgyptian  sculpture.  The  wall  was  previous¬ 
ly  inatle  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  when  there  w'ere  flaws  in  the 
ri.cks,  the  vacuum  was  tilled  up  with  cement,  which,  when  hard, 
was  cut  along  with  the  rest  of  the  rock.  Wltcre  a  figure  was,to  be 
formed,  after  the  wall  was  prepared,  the  sculptor  appears  to  have 
inaiic  his  first  sketches,  wliich  being  finished  in  red  lines,  another 
more  skilful  artist  corrected  the  errors  in  black.  When  the  figures 
»vtre  thus  prepared,  the  sculptor  proceeded  to  cut  the  stone  all  round 
the  figure,  which  remained  in  basso  relievo,  some  to  the  height  of  half 
an  inch,  some  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  figure.  The  angles  of 
the  figures  were  ail  smoothly  rounded,  which  makes  them  appear  less 
prominent  than  they  really  arc.  'i'he  parts  of  the  stone  that  were  to 
be  taken  oif  all  round  the  figure,  did  not  extend  much  further,  as  tho 
uail  i>  thickly  covered  with  figures  and  liieroglyphics. 

‘  When  tlie  figures  were  completed  and  made  smooth,  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  coat  of  whitewash  all  over.  This  white  is  so  beautiful  and 
clear,  that  our  w  hitest  paper  appeared  yellowish  when  compared  to  it. 
The  painter  came  next  and  finished  the  figure.  It  would  seem  as  if 
they  were  unacquainted  with  any  colour  to  imitate  the  naked  parts, 
since  red  is  adopted  as  a  standing  colour  for  all  that  meant  flesh :  except 
that,  in  certain  instances,  w  hen  they  intended  to  represent  a  fair  lady, 
to  di^tinguish  her  complexion  from  that  of  the  men,  they  put  on  a 
yellow  colour  to  represent  her  flesh.  Yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  reduce  their  red  paints  to  a  flesh  colour; 
for  on  some  occasions,  where  the  red  flesh  is  supposed  to  be  seen 
through  a  veil,  the  tints  arc  nearly  of  the  natural  colour.  'Their  gar¬ 
ments  were  generally  white,  anil  their  ornaments  formed  the  roost 
liitlicult  |>art,  when  the  artist  had  to  employ  red  in  the  distribution 
of  the  four  colours.  When  the  figures  were  finished,  they  appear  to 
have  laid  on  a  coat  of  varnish  :  though  it  may  be  Questioned,  whether 
the  varnish  were  thus  applied  or  incorporated  with  the  colour#  The 
true  customs  of  the  Kgyptians  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere  with  greater 
accuracy  than  in  this  tomb.’  pp.  2‘27 — 9. 

Having  accumulated  considerable  collections  of  antiquities, 
Mr.  lielzoni  arrived  again  at  Cairo,  alter  an  absence  of  ten 
inoiulis.  His  next  operation  was  that  of  penetrating  one  of  the 
)>yramids,  those  stupendous  monuments  ot  human  labour,^  and, 
prubuldy,  of  luiinaii  folly,  whose  origin  and  purpose  are  hid  in  the 
darkest  obscurity.  Our  Traveller  seems  here  to  have  arrived  at 
the  most  arduous  of  his  enterprises ;  hut  diflicullies  almost  va- 
ttislitd  at  bis  approach.  The  word  impossibility,  the  staud- 
i*\g  apology  for  those  who  attempt  undertakings  witli  a  faint 
•'‘]‘iiii  and  sickh  rrsidniion,  lias  baldly  a  place  in  his  roeahulary# 
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*  In  an  intelligent  age/  he  saytt,  speaking  of  the  Pyramids,  <  ooe 
of  the  greasest  wonders  of  the  world  stood  before  U8«  without  our 
knowing  whether  it  had  any  cavity  in  the  interior,  or  if  it  were  only 
one  solid  mass.  The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  nu. 
meroustrnveiltTs  to  find  an  entrance  into  tliis  pyramid,  and  particularly 
by  the  iTcncIi  Scavans,  were  examples  so  weighty  that  the  enterprize 
seemed  little  short  of  inudness.’  p.  2jo. 

His  first  attempts  failed  ;  but,  having  made  accurate  observa* 
tiuns  on  the  first  pyt  iimid,  lie  upjditMl  them  so  judiciously  to  the  se¬ 
cond  wliicli  it  was  his  object  to  explore,  that,  after  various  labours. 
Ills  description  of  \»hich  has  all  the  vigour  and  tliecliurtn  of  truth, 
lie  found  himself  at  length  in  the  very  heart  of  the  structure, — 
the  central  chamber  of  that  pyramid  which  had  for  ages  been  the 
subject  of  obscure  conjecture.  It  is  computed  to  be  upwards 
of  forty-two  feet  lonir,  sixteen  wide,  and  twenty-three  in  height, 
und  excavated,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
11  ere  he  found  the  granite  sarcophagus,  which  contained  bones 
that  were  deemed  htimiin,  but  Uiriied  out,  on  examination  in 
liOiidon,  to  be  those  of  an  ox.^  And  here  also  he  found  an  in¬ 
scription  in  Arabic,  purporting  that  the  pyramid  had  been  ujiened 
ill  the  presence  of  .\li  Mohammed,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Mohammedan  dynasty,  and  again  closed  up.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
opened  in  search  of  supposed  t reinsure. 

The  fiyramids  have  been  friiitiiil  of  endless  speculations.  In 
the  wildness  of  hypothesis,  they  have  been  gravely  maintained 
to  be  basaltic  eruptions  produced  by  some  vast  tlerungement  of 
the  earth.  Can  we  he  surprised  at  such  an  absurdity,  when  a 
learned  antitpiary  of  our  own  time  undertook  in  downright 
earnest  to  prove,  that  the  stupendous  piles  on  Salisbury  plain, 
which  retain  the  Saxon  appellation  of  Stonehenge,  were  large 
hail-stones  dropped  upon  the  earth  ?  The  opinion  tiiat  has 
prevailed  in  almost  all  times,  is,  that  these  immense  piles 
were  the  tombs  of  three  ancient  Egyptian  kings  ;  Cheops,  Ce- 
phrenes,  (by  Mr.  Beizoni  called  Cephron,  we  know  not  wliy,)  and 
Myciuinus,  'I'his  was  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  llerodolus; 
and  it  receives  contirmalion  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
surrounded  by  smaller  pyramittal  structures,  among  which  roau- 
Kolea  or  burial  grounds  were  interspersed,  and  also  from  the 
fact  of  several  miimmypits  having  been  explored  in  their  vicinity. 

\V  e  arc  obliged  to  omit  all  mention  of  several  curious  and 
ingenious  observations  made  by  Mr.  Bclzoni,  particularly  of 
his  well-supported  hypothesis  (corroborated  by  important  <lis- 
coveries)  of  the  real  site  of  the  Memnonium  ;  and  proceed  to 

•  They  were  brought  to  England  by  Lieut.  Col.  Fitzclarcncc,  then 
on  his  route  with  despatches  from  India. 
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accompany  him  on  hi^  lonc^  journey  to  the  Red  8ea;  ThU  ex|>o- 
ditioii  originated  partly  in  his  bein^  disappointed  in  his  project 
of  pursuing  the  researches  he  had  so  successfully  cointnenoed 
at  Thebes,  the  ground  having  been  pre>occupied  by  the  a- 
gents  of  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Drouetti,  who  had  literally  par¬ 
titioned  the  whole  country  between  them  ;  and  partly  in  an 
ardent  inclination  to  explore  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  Berenice. 

A  M.  CuHiud  had  prevailed,  it  seems,  upon  the  Padia  to 
send  him  on  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  certain 
sulphur  and  emerald  mines,  which  had  been  reported  by  two 
Copts,  who  had  lately  landed  from  Arabia  on  the  coast  of  the 
Rcil  Sea,  to  be  near  that  sliorc  above  Cosseir.  He  had 
found  the  mines  sterile  and  unproductive ;  but,  in  this 
pursuit,  he  appears  to  have  stumbled  on  some  ruins,  which, 
upon  his  return,  he  persuaded  the  anticpiaries  in  Kgypt  to 
believe  to  be  those  of  tiie  ancient  Berenice.  Dillideiit  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  re|)()rt,  Beizoni,  on  the  lOih  of  September, 
1816,  sailed  with  INlr.  Becchey,  and  seven  other  persons,  ftir  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  supposed  pu>ition  of  the  city.  They 
at  length  reached  the  place  descrihetl  hy  Calliud ;  where  they 
found  so  little  to  cuntirm  the  relation  of  that  gentleman,  that 
they  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  the  ruins 
which  he  had  described,  existed  only  in  his  own  imagination* 
They  advanced,  therefore,  over  the  desert;  an<l  after  incredible 
hardships,  reached  the  Red  Sea.  After  traversing  its  shores  for 
several  days,  they  unexpectedly  came  to  some  ruins,  which  Mr. 
Belzoni  conjectured  to  be  those  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  Egypt.  Here  they  found  the  walls  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  temple.  The  site  of  the  town  occii|>ies  about  2000 
s(piare  feet,  as  far  as  the  outlines  could  be  traced ;  and  they 
conjectured  that  it  might  have  contained  about  20i)0  houses. 
They  inferred  that  this  must  have  been  the  Berenice  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliity,  though  it  <lid  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  place  where  it  had  been  laid  down  hy  D'Anville.  But,  to 
strengthen  the  grounds  of  tlndr  conjecture,  they  went  ‘  half  a 
*  day  higher  tow'ards  tlie  South,  to  be  certain  that  they  should 
‘pass  the  very  8[M)t  where  that  geographer  had  fixed  it.* 
According  to  Belzoni,  the  situation  of  the  town  is  delightful* 

‘  The  open  sea  before  it  is  on  the  east,  and  from  the  southern 
coast  to  the  point  of  the  cape,  is  like  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
except  an  opening  on  the  north-west  plain,  where  we  came  from. 
The  cape  El  Galahen  extends  its  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  on 
the  east,  and  forms  a  shelter  for  large  ships  from  the  north  and  north¬ 
west  winds.  Opposite  the  town  is  a  very  fine* harbour  entirely  made 
by  nature  ;  its  entrance  is  on  the  north ;  it  is  guarded  on  the  east  by 
a  neck  of  incrusted  rock,  on  the  south  by  the  land,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  town ;  tlie  north  side,  as  1  said  before,  being  covered  by  the 
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range  of  mountains  uliicli  forms  the  cope,  prolerts  i1m?‘  l)Qrbonr  abo. 
Its  entrance  has  been  deep  enough  for  small  vessiU,  such  us  tlie 
ancients  had  at  those  times,  hut,  no  doubt,  was  deeper.  It  had  «t 

f  resent  a  bur  of  sand  across,  so  that  nothing  couM  enter  at  low  nuter. 

took  the  plan  of  tlie  temple,  whicli  in  construction  is  according  to 
the  Egyptian  style,  and  we  imagined  that  the  Greeks  hud  taken  their 
plans  from  this  ancient  people.’ 

For  the  to|)o"rapliy  of  tin*  town,  and  the  plan  of  the  temple, 
the  reader  must  he  referred  to  the  thirty-second  and  thirt)- 
fourth  plates  of  Mr.  Heizoiii’s  hook  of  etigravinijs. 

It  was  in  tills  expedition  that  lio  witnessed  one  of  tliusc 
dreadful  and  overwheliniiig  inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  oemr 
at  irregular  cycles  in  that  country.  'I'hc  river  ri)s<^  three  feet 
and  a  half  aliovi*  tin*  highest  mark  left  by  the  former  inundutior, 
carrying  oiV  several  villages  and  their  inhabitants.  Its  force 
baffleil  all  the  etlorls  of  the  Arabs  to  resist  it,  whicli  consist 
chiefly  of  artificial  fences  of  earth  and  reeds.  'I'lie  jiuor  Ca- 
niaikam  of  the  first  >illage  they  came  to  (.\galla),  gready 
lamented  his  situation,  as  he  expected  to  he  washed  away. 
There  was  not  a  boat  in  the  place,  the  boats  being  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  transport  of  corn,  and  the  lives  of  human  l>t'in*;4 
not  ht'iiig  of  unich  account  to  the  Pasha,  who  derives  consi- 
derahlc  profit  from  traflicking  in  corn  :  the  only  eliaiice  of 
escape  was  by  dimlung  the  palm-trees.  Tliey  saw,  as  they 
advanced,  several  villages  in  great  danjicr. 

‘  The  rapid  stream,’  says  our  Traveller,  describing  this  awful  de¬ 
solation,  ‘  had  carried  away  the  fences,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  ascend  to  higher  grounds  with  what  they  could  save 
from  the  water.  Fortunate  was  he  who  could  reach  a  high  ground. 
Some  crossed  the  water  on  pieces  of  wood,  some  on  huft'alocs  or 
cows,  others  with  reeds  tied  up  in  large  bundles.  The  small  spoti 
of  high  ground  that  stood  above  tlie  water,  were  so  many  sanctuaries 
for  these  poor  refugees,  and  were  crowded  with  pct)ple  and  beu'^ts. 
The  scanty  provision  they  could  save,  was  the  only'  subsistence  they 
could  expect.  No  relief  could  he  expected  for  four*and-twenty 
days.  The  CacheH’s  and  Camaikans  did  all  they  could  to  assist  them 
with  their  little  bouts,  hut  they  were  so  few  in  proportion  to  what 
was  wanted,  that  the  relief  they  afforded  was  very  inconsiderable. 
To  approach  these  poor  w  retches  in  our  little  boat  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  them  and  to  us,  for  so  many  would  have  entered 
it  at  once  that  the  boat  would  have  sunk.  We  landed  as  soon  as 
we  could,  and  employed  our  boat  to  fetch  the  people  from  an  op¬ 
posite  village.  The  Cumaikan  set  off  himself  witli  another  lioat,  and 
returned  in  an  hour  with  several  men  and  hoys.  He  sent  the  boat! 
again,  and  they  returned  with  corn,  buHalocs,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and 
clogs.  I  remarked  that  there  were  no  women  in  tlie  village  ;  but  was 
soon  convinced  of  the  regard  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  that  country.  It 
was  not  till  the  fourth  voyage  that  tliey  fetched  over  the  women,  as 
tha  last  and  most  insignificant  of  their  property.’  pp.  SOI,  S02. 
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Oiir  Author’s  last  excursion  was  to  the  Oasis  el  Cassar,  a 
place  aljoundin*^  in  PJc^yptiun  antiquities.  Here,  he  conceived, 
thoii5;li  hy  u  process  of  induction  somewhat  loo  laboured,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  celebrated  for 
the  splendid  temple  of  that  divinity,  aiul  the  fountain  dedicated 
to  the  sun.  He  was  prevented  hy  the  jealousy  of  the  natives, 
from  takiu"  a  minute  survey  of  those  luemoruhle  ruins.  He 
visited,  however,  several  diflerent  tmies  that  far-faine*!  fountain. 
His  ticseription  of  it  ditfers  from  that  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  it ;  a  circumstance  which  we  by  no  means  mention  in  dero« 
Ration  of  the  justness  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Beizoni’s  conclu* 
lions  ;  for  the  father  of  history  did  not  himself  penetrate  the 
desert  as  far  as  the  Oasis,  and  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
miracle  ascribed  to  the  fountain,  (the  })eriodical  change  of  its 
temperature  from  extreme  heal  to  extreme  cold,)  from  mere  fame 
ami  tradition. 

We  have  thus  noticed  all  that  can  be  pro|)erly  called  new  in 
this  interesting  work ;  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  mi¬ 
nuter  analysis  would  have  rendered  ampler  justice  to  its  merits. 
But  among  its  merits,  we  cannot  conscientiously  include  correct¬ 
ness  of  style  and  composition.  Its  diction  is  evidently  that  of  a  man 
iccustomed  to  think  and  to  speak  in  another  idiom.  Yet,  mak¬ 
ing  all  due  allowances  for  a  defect  which  ought  to  smooth  the 
frown  of  criticism,  we  cannot  help  breathing  lli»*  wish,  that  Mr. 
Beizunrs  clear  and  perspicuous  narrative  had  been  permitted  to 
run  its  course  like  our  own  Thames,  ‘  strung  without  rage,* 
and  undisturbed  by  the  contemptible  altercations  and  petty  jea¬ 
lousies  which  will  be  for  ever  breaking  out  among  competitors 
occupied  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  looking  for  fame  or  profit 
from  priority  of  discovery.  A  book  detlicated  lc»  scieiiw,  oiiglit 
to  exhibit  the  dignity  of  science ;  and  that  enlightened  portion' 
of  the  public  to  whom  the  Author  looks  for  the  reward  and 
patronage  of  ITh  labours,  ought  not  to  have  been  tormented  with 
liis  scpiahhles  with  Count  Forhin,  or  M.  Dronelli,  or  Mr.  Salt. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  again  referring  our 
readers  to  the  admirable  lilhograpliicengi  avings  whieli  accompany 
the  voliniie,  for  beautiful  delineations  of  the  chief  objects  ol  the 
Author’s  researches:  they  do  the  highest  honour  to  this  new 
ichool  of  engraving.  Appended  to  the  volume,  is  Mrs.  Beizoni’s 
‘  Trilling  Account  of  the  Women  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Syria.* 
But,  as  other  travellers  have  exhausted  the  subject,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  lady  herself,  and  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  to 
insert  any  extracts  from  it. 


Art*  II*  llUtorical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Anvai^h,  for  a  Period 
1373  Years,  comprising  a  considerable  Period  of  ihc  (ienerul  HU. 
tory  of  Ireland  ;  a  Kefutation  of  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  re- 
tpectipg  the  Non-existence  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  an  Appendix,  on 
the  Learning,  Antiquities,  and  Hcligion  of  the  Irish  Nation.  By 
James  Stuart,  A.H.  8vo.  pp.  661.  Price  18s.  Newry.  1819. 

bulky  and  somewhat  unsightly  mass  of  letter-press  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  fund  of  information,  historical,  bio¬ 
graphical,  and  topogra))hical,  laboriously  collected  from  sources 
not  very  accessible  to  ordinary  readers,  and  to  be  replete  with 
matter  highly  curious  and  interesting.  The  general  summary 
of  ilH  contents,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  as  follows.' 

•  1.  Historical  Memoirs  of  Armagh,  w  ith  a  statistical  account  of 
that  city. — 2.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  various  Prelates  who  pre¬ 
sided,  in  Succession,  over  the  See  of  Armagh,  IVom  the  Year  H5, 
till  the  Reformation. — 3.  A  Biographical  Accoimt  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Primates  of  all  Ireland,  trom  the  Period  of 
the  Reformation,  till  the  Year  ISIS. — 4.  A  similar  Account  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  .Armagh,  or  titular  pri¬ 
mates  of  all  Ireland. — 5.  A  Narrative  of  various  important  Events  in 
the  general  History  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  r\rchbishops  of  Armagh, 
and  the  Church  of  Ireland,  were  cither  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned.-^G.  An  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Con¬ 
gregations,  and  ot  Ollier  Religious  Societies  in  the  city  of  Armagh; 
with  biographical  Sketches  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  regular 
Order.  —7.  Various  matters  relating  to  the  Trade,  Manufactures,  An¬ 
tiquities,  Manners,  Customs,  Leuining,  and  Religion  of  the  Country, 
Ac.» 

It  is  not  long  since  wodiad  occasion  to  advert  to  a  contro¬ 
versy  relating  to  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  a  Saxon 
saint,  the  renowned  8t.  Neot ;  in  which  the  atlirmative  hypo¬ 
thesis  came  under  our  eoiisideration,  which  identifies  him  with 
Prince  AlheUtan.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
a  negative  hy|M>thesis  of  a  still  more  <luring  character,  is  made 
the  subject  of  investigation,  wbicli  would  reduce  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  to  a  nonentity.  This 
attempt  at  postiuimous  murder,  has  been  made  by  the  learned 
author  of  the  “  Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  Dr.  Ledwicli;  whose 
theorizing  ingenuity  has  shewn  itself  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  taken  by  the  inventive  boldness  of  Mr.  AVbiiaker.  Ho 
takes  upon  him  to  afRrni,  that  *  it  is  absolutely  asserting  me- 
*  ridional  light  to  be  nocturnal  darkness,  to  maintain  St.  Pa* 
‘  trick's  existence,  mission,  or  primacy.*  The  dogmatism  of 
this  assertion  would  prepare  us  to  Rnd  that  the  arguments 
which  could  be  brought  in  support  of  it,  are  singularly  unsatis* 
factory.  And  Mr.  Stuart  has  shewn,  that  Dr.  Ledwich  b*s 
nothing  but  his  own  blunders  to  prodiu'e  in  justification  of  his 
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scrpticism.  Floury,  Cave,  Usslier,  Cuiiulen,  W are,  TilltttlOBt; 
Boilaiidus,  Hnronius,  Spoliimn,  Stillingtloet,  and  Moalieiia,  all 
coincide  in  (licir  belief  uf  his  existence,  and  upon  no  doubtful  ' 
testimony.  Hut  Dr.  Ledwicli  iinds  no  ditliculty  in  aaauiuuig 
that  all  his  predecessors  have  on  this  subject  mistaken  *  inert* 

*  dional  light  for  nocturnal  darkness  and  because  some  of  the 
traditions  relating  to  the  Saint  arc  a|H)cryphal,  or  of  uncertain 
aulliority,  he  would  have  us  blot  out  liis  whole  story  as  fabulous, 
though  far  better  attested  than  a  large  portion  of  what  passes  for 
ecclesiastical  history.  ‘  The  mind  of  our  antiquary,'  says  Mr, 
Stuart,  *  possessed  with  a  kind  of  credulous  scepticism,  a  sort 
‘  of  dogmatizing  doubt,  rejects  the  probable,  and  implicitly  be- 
‘  lieves  in  the  impossible.’  A  writer  who  takes  the  negative  side 
of  even  a  doubtful  question,  can  have  no  right  to  indulge  himself 
in  the  language  of  peremptory  decision.  Almost  the  slightest 
degree  of  positive  testimony  is  sudicieiil  to  overthrow  tlie  most 
plausible  liypotbesis  that  has  for  its  object  to  establisli  u  mere 
negation,  provided  there  is  no  natural  improbability  in  the  at¬ 
tested  fact.  But,  to  maintain,  in  contempt  for  all  but  CH>ntemporary 
testimony,  the  non-existence  of  an  individual, — a  point  wbicb  it 
would  seem  under  any  ciicumsltinces,  a  delicate  task  to  place 
beyond  dispute, — and  that  individual,  one  so  illustrious  as  the 
Irish  a|)ostle,  betrays  either  an  ungoveriiahle  love  of  paradox,  or 
a  singular  wantoniiess  of  scepticism.  While  we  cannot  avoid 
smiling  at  the  honest  *varmtli  and  indignant  earnestness  uf  St. 
Patrick’s  present  champion,  wc  fully  agree  with  him  in  depre¬ 
cating  the  temerity  and  dogmatism  of  Dr.  licdwich’s  assertions, 
which  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  that  ought  to 
characterize  the  historian  and  tlic  antiquary.  Yet,  the  Dr.’s 
ipse  dixit  appears  to  have  been  implicitly  relied  upon  by  the 
Kcv.  James  Gordon  in  bis  History  of  Ireland,  anti  by  some 
other  modern  writers.  ^1r.  Gordon  asserts,  that  the  apostle  ‘  is 
‘  mentioned  in  no  writing  of  authentic  date,  anterior  to  the  ninth 
‘  century,  and  that  he  is  quite  unnoticed  by  Bede,  Adamnan,  and 
I  ‘  Cumian.’  Whereas  Dr.  Ledwich  admits  that  St.  Patrick  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  Bede’s  IMarlyrology,  though  he  in¬ 
sinuates  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Ciimian,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  650,  styles  St.  Patrick  ‘  the  first  apostle  ot  Ireland;’ 
and  Adamnan,  who  also  lived  in  the  scventli  century,  makes 
express  mention  of  him.  To  these  authorities  is  to  be  added 
Bishop  Tirechan,  whose  two  books  of  **  the  Acts  of  Saint 
“  Patrick,”  referred  to  by  Ussher,  were  written  about  the  year 
650,  besides  other  very  ancient  documents. 

Tliul  it  WHS  not  till  the  ninth  century  that  St.  Patrick  was 
‘  dnhbtsl  the  Patron-saint  of  Ireland,’  is  highly  credible.  Had 
this  l)et‘n  all  (hat  Ijcdwich  wishetl  to  e.stahlisli,  it  is  a  pity  that 
lie  shonhl  liave  rone  to  the  very  nnnec  'S'^ary  hmgth  ol  disputing 
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hit  existence.  The  time  at  which  St.  Peter  was  dubbed  the 
first  bishop  of  Kotne,  or  St.  Mark  was  clioscn  the  patron-saint 
of  Venic€%  may  admit  of  a  question  ;  hut  no  person,  in  assij^niu^ 
a  comparatively  modern  date  to  either  circumstance,  would  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  deny  the  previous  existence  of  the 
Apostle  or  the  Evangelist.  Yet,  this  very  obvious  distinction 
would  seem  to  be  equally  overlooked  by  both  our  reverend 
cent ro vert ists.  Dr.  Lcdwich  has  stated  very  correctly,  that  the 
ninth  century  was  ‘  famous  for  revivinij  and  incorpuratini^ 

*  Pa^an  practices  with  the  Christian  ritual.*  Observing,  (he 
says,)  *  that  Rome  had  her  Mars,  Athens  her  Minerva,  Carthage 
‘  her  Juno,  and  every  country  and  city  her  proper  and  peculiar 

*  deity,  whose  guardian  care  was  its  greatest  protection  and  se- 

*  curity,  they  conceived  it  a  very  becoming  employment  for 

*  Christian  saints  to  assume  the  patronage  of  a  Christian 

*  people;  and  to  interest  them  the  more  in  this  new  occupation, 

*  they  brought  their  bones  and  relics,  wherever  laid,  and  depo- 

*  sited  them  in  the  principal  church  of  the  metropolis.*  Mr. 
Stuart  appears  to  be  very  indignant  at  this  representation ;  but 
bis  anger  is  not  called  for.  This  was,  unquestionably,  the 
origin  of  tutelary  saints  and  national  patrons.  It  supplies, 
however,  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  Dr.*8  hypothesis,  since 
the  office  of  spiritual  patron  would  surely  not  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  pj(eiff/o-apostle  who  had  never,  before  been  heard 
of;  nor  eonld  the  nation  liave  been  so  universally  made  tbe 
dupes  of  a  Imre  imposture.  Mankind  arc  often  led  to  give 
easy  credit  to  apocryphal  stories  relating  to  celebrated  person¬ 
ages  ;  hut,  to  bring  a  people  to  believe  with  one  consent,  that  a 
person  whose  name  was  aflogether  new  to  them,  was  the  hero 
of  their  own  traditional  history,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  their 
country,  and  the  tutelary  saint  of  their  ancestors,  would  be  an 
instance  of  successful  fraud  wholly  unprecedented.  Yet,  Dr. 
licdwich  woid<l  have  ns  believe,  that  this  was  snceessfnlly  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Danish  invaders  of  Ireland,  after  their  conversion 
to  I'hristiaiiity.  It  was  while  the  Ostmen  were  in  possession  of 
Ireland,  ‘  that  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  first  a p- 

*  peared  ;*  and  thus  an  imaginary  apostle  was,  according  to  this 
sagacious  antiquary,  imposed  upon  the  most  learned  commu¬ 
nity  then  existing  in  Europe,  as  their  national  saint,  by  their 
illiterate  and  fcroeioiis  invaders ! ! 

The  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Armagh,  commence, 
of  course,  with  the  life  of  its  saintly  founder,  by  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  year  415.  Several  countries  contend 
for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  By  most  writers,  he  is  held 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  i^trath  Clyde  tenitory ;  an 
opinion  resting  chietly  on  the  name  of  a  place  near  Dun¬ 
barton,  called  Kilpatrick.  Mr.  Stuart  adopts  the  notion  that 
Ua  was  horn  at  Tonra  in  Armoric  (laul,  where  hi*  mother 
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Conclicssn,  and  his  uncle  St,  Martin,  are  stated  to  liaTo 
rr«:ided  ;  while  lie  admits  it  to  be  beyond  all  question,  that  tho 
saint  was  ot  l^ritish  origin.  Jlis  chief  authority  appears  to  us, 
however,  to  he  very  equivocal.  The  expression  ot  Ficch,  is, 
that  he  was  born  at  Sein  Tar^  whicli  would  seem  to  mean 
nothin!^  more  than  Tarria  Cwlestigy  the  holy  tower;  as  it  is 
rendered  by  one  of  his  early  hiot^raphers.  ]\Ir.  Dwen,  in  his 
Cambrian  nio^ra]»hy,  ami  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  recent  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  ancient  t^ritish  history,  claim  him  on  behalf  of  their 
countrymen  ns  a  native  of  W  ales  ;  stating*,  that  among  the 
Welsh,  Patrick  is  called  the  son  of  Slawon,  and  styled  Padruj 
Maenwyn  of  (hryr,  in  the  west  of  (jiamorgan.  The  place  of 
his  nativity  is  said  to  have  been  Aberllycliur,  or  Loghor,  where 
there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  his  memory  ;  and  he  is,  moreover, 
affirmed  to  liave  been  a  teaclier  of  the  faith,  in  tlie  college 
founded  at  Caer-worgan,  in  the  vale  of  (ilamorgan,  by  (he 
father  of  (he  emperor  Theodosius,  until  he  was  carried  away 
captive  by  the  (Jwyddelians,  or  Irish.  The  genealogical  ac¬ 
count  of  his  descent  given  by  Colgan,  which  makes  him  tlie  son 
of  Calphiirniiis,  u  deacon,  and  (he  grandson  of  Potitus,  a  pres¬ 
byter,  assigning  to  his  family  a  Roman  origin,  carries  the  marks 
of  monkish  fiction  on  (he  face  of  it.  Thus  much  appears  to  be 
certain  ;  that  he  was  first  carried  into  Ireland  as  a  captive,  and 
that  this  circumstance  ultimately  led  to  his  becoming  a  preacher 
of  Christianity  in  that  country,  lie  is  stated  to  have  been  or¬ 
dained  a  presbyter  by  Cjcrmanus  bishop  of  Atixcrre.  All  ac¬ 
counts  notice  his  intimacy  with  that  prelate,  who  tv^ice  visited 
Hritain  ;  once  in  4*21),  and  again  in  440,  for  (he  purpose  of  sup¬ 
pressing  Pelagianisin,  and  of  regulating  the  Hritisli  churciies. 
iicrmaiius,  or,  as  the  W’clsh  style  him,  (Jarmon,  was  the  uncle 
of  Emyr  Llydaw,  an  Armoric  j)nnce.  He  resided  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  ill  Britain ;  and  several  churches  in  Whiles, 
as  well  as  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Cornish  Britons,  were 
dedicated  to  him.  St.  Patrick’s  acquaintance  with  the  worthy 
bishop,  must,  however,  have  been  of  a  prior  date  to  the  visit  of 
the  latter  to  this  country  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  tho 
of  Slawon,  or,  as  he  was  styled,  Magoiiins,  if  born  in 
Britain,  received  his  education  in  Armoric  Gaul.  lie  could  not 
have  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  seminaries  instituted  by 
Bermanus  in  this  country,  (as  the  Autlior  ot  Hor®  Britannic® 
conjectures,)  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  Welsh  tradition  re¬ 
presents  him  as  presiding  over  the  choir  at  Caer-worgan,  prior 
to  its  re-eslahlishmcnt  by  Germanus,  who  appointed  lltutus  to 
be  the  principal ;  and  St.  Patrick,  if  the  year  ot  his  birth  be 
correctly  given  by  Ware,  was  at  that  period  nearly  sixty  years 
old.  The  year  432  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Ireland  as  the  accredited  successor  of  Palladiiis,  under  the  tu- 
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tbority  of  Pope  Celestine,  who,  on  tliat  oc'casion,  is  stated  (o 
have  dignified  him  with  the  honourable  Uoman  title  of  Fa- 
tricius,  father  of  the  people.  Such  is  Mr.  Stuart’s  account,  on 
the  authority  of  Nennius  ;  and  to  his  work  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  the  romantic  particulars  of  his  returning  to  a  country 
to  which  he  had  been  originally  carried  ns  a  captive,  and  where, 
havini^  been  sold  to  the  prince  of  Dalaradia,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  he  had  been  employed  as  a  swineherd, — now  in  the 
plenitude  of  apostolic  dignity,  attended  by  twenty  disciples 
eminent  for  piety  and  wisdom,  and  other  attendants,  to  assume 
the  primacy  of  the  island.  There  are  writers,  however,  who 
venture  to  cpiestion  whether  the  bishop'  of  Rome,  at  that  early 
period,  assumed  the  power  of  sendini^  bishops  and  primates  to 
distant  countries,  and  whether  Pope  Celestine  bad  any  tbin^  to 
do  with  either  the  mission  of  Germanus  to  Britain,  or  that  of 
Patrick,  aliatt  Magonius,  to  Ireland.  This  knotty  point  wo 
cannot  pretend  to  discuss ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  disturb  the 
complacency  with  which  our  worthy  Historian,  having  disposed 
of  the  unmeasured  scepticism  of  Dr.  Lcdwich,  revels  in  the 
legendary  memorials  of  the  Hibernian  Saint,  ado))ted  with  im¬ 
plicit  faith  from  Nennius,  Mattbsus  Florilegius,  Prosper, 
Jocelyn,  Marianus  Scotus,  Probus,  Colgan,  ^c.  &c.,  as  if  no 
other  writer  would  dare  impeach  those  venerable  authorities,  or 
harbour  a  doubt  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  marvels  they 
have  transmitted  to  us.  Assuredly,  the  acts  of  all  the  Apostles 
cannot  be  coin|)ared  with  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  ‘  after  having  established  three  hundred  and  sixty -five 
‘  churches,  ordained  a  like  number  of  bishops,  and  three  thou- 
‘  sand  presbyters,  be  died  ’on  the  I7th  of  March,  493,  at  the 
‘  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  was  buried  at 
‘  l)own|)atrick,’  which  had  also  the  honour  of  receiving  the  holy 
relics  oi  Saints  Bridget  and  Culumba.  So  saith  the  following 
distich  : 

Hi  tres  in  Duno,  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno, 

Brigidu,  Patricius,  atquc  Coluinba  plus. 

\\c  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so  long  detained  by  St. 
Patrick,  that  we  can  take  but  little  notice  of  his  most  reverend 
successors. 

St.  Patrick  ‘  is  generally  deemed  the  first  archbishop  of 
‘  Armagh  but,  if  so,  be  would  seem  to  have  been  both  self- 
constituted  and  self-consecrated.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
retain  the  episcopacy,  which  was  held  successively,  during  In?* 
life-time,  by  three  saintly  personages,  all  of  blood  royal.  St. 
Patrick  seems  to  have  had  some  strong  aristocratical  predilec¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  as  established  by  him,  ap- 
proaciied  very  nearly  to  the  papal  dignity.  In  the  unbroken  line 
of  this  arch -episcopacy,  during  the  first  seven  centuries,  we 
find  the  illustrious  names  of  Ailild,  prince  of  Hy-Brcssail,  w 
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royal  ilcscmt ;  Dubtach  II.,  also  of  royal  stock  ;  Flan  Febla,  of 
anoilicr  rc^al  se|)t ;  the  learned  5!a?l-bri^id  Mac  Dornaii,  dc- 
noininatcd  ‘  the  ornament  of  Eiiro|u*,’  lineally  descended  from 
Nial  llie  Great ;  IMicliiuirry  Mac  Koch,  styled  ‘  the  head  of 
‘  the  clergy  of  western  Kuro|>e,  the  principal  of  all  the  holy 
‘  orders  of  (he  West,  a  most  wise  and  erudite  doctor Cellaeh, 
or  Celsus,  styled  Mhe  primate  of  Western  Europe,’  who  also 
belon2;ed  to  the  regal  family ;  and  Maurice  Mac  Donald,  dc- 
sciMuled  from  the  same  stock,  who  contested  the  primacy  with 
Maliichy  the  friend  of  St.  Bernard.  In  fact,  during  fifteen 
i^fenerations  or  successions  of  bishops,  the  See  was  mono<* 
|H)lized  by  a  single  princely  family  or  tribe,  as  their  here- 
ilitary  right.  Eight  of  these  princely  primates  were  (proh 
pudur/J  married  men,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  unordained — 

*  lay  chieftains.’ .  To  this  prostitution  of  the  archiepiscopal 
authority,  St.  Bernard  sagaciously  attributes  the  decay  of 
religion  which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  Maurice  was  the 
last  of  *  the  usurping  dynasty’  who  held  possession  of  the 
primacy.  I  le  eventually  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  saintly  com* 
jietitor,  and  died  full  of  remorse ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
|»cnitence,  he  is  charitably  consigned  by  St.  Bernard,  with  his 
whole  family  or  sept,  to  eternal  perdition.  IMr.  Stuart  states, 
that  the  worthy  saint’s  anathema  has  not,  however,  yet  had 
its  desired  accomplishment  in  elfecting  the  extinction  of  the 
noble  race  of  O’Nial.  The  well  known  Clanabuoy,  or  Clan* 
Aodh-Buidhe,  the  sept  of  Hugh  the  Yellow,  still  exists,  wc 
are  told,  being  represented  in  the  O’Neills  of  Shanes  Castle, 

‘  The  O  Nial  (or  O  Neill)  of  Danville  was  alive  a  few  years  ago. 
He  was  a  man  of  princely  aspect,  noble  deportment,  majestic  stature, 
and  almost  preternatural  strength.  In  him  was  exhibited  a  lively  in¬ 
stance  of  the  mutability  of  mrtune  and  the  instability  of  human 
{greatness.  This  representative  of  an  illustrious  branch  of  the  noble 
family  of  O  Nial,  from  which  have  descended  many  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  sovereigns  of  Europe,  was  the  unambitious  proprietor  of  a  bleach- 
green.  Glory  did  not  indeed  gild  his  name,  but  contentment  was  the 
inmate  of  his  cot,  and  happiness  his  companion  through  life.  His 
sister  and  representative,  a  dignified  and  venerable  lady,  has  not  yet 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.’ 

,  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  hero  of  the  late  Mr.  Parnell’s 
interesting  tale  of  “  Maurice  and  Berghetta,”  was  not  a  purely 
ideal  character. 

To  what  circumstances  it  was  really  owing  that  Ireland,  which 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  was  distinguished  above 
all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  as  the  seat  of  learning  and 
religion,  gradually  retrograded  so  as  to  afford  any  colour  for  the 
sweeping  term:)  employed  by  St.  Bernard  at  the  beginning  ol 
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tlie  twclfili,  is  a  (jueslion  of  no  small  interest.  According  to 
that  saintly  father,  the  whole  nation  was  barbarous  and  brutal;  i 
and  making  every  allowance  for  his  violent  prejudices  against 
them  on  account  of  tlicir  inconformity  to  the  Itomish  Church, 
especially  on  the  j>oiiit  of  clerical  celibacy,  there  must  have 
been  some  ground  for  his  re))rescntatioti.  In  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  according  to  l^ede,  ‘  many  nohle  English  and  others  of 
‘  inferior  rank,  leaving  their  native  country,  withdrew  to  Ireland 
‘  to  cultivate  letters,  or  lead  a  life  of  greater  purity.  Some  be- 
‘  came  monks ;  others  attended  the  lectures  of  celebrated 
‘  preacbors.*  The  college  of  Lismore,  in  particular,  attracted 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Enroj)e.  That  the  Hibernians  were 
lovers  of  learning,  and  dislinguisiicd  themselves  in  those  times 
of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  beyond  all  other 
European  nations,  is  referred  to  hy  Mosheiin  as  an  incontestible 
fact ;  and  he  adds,  on  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Henedict, 
bishop  of  Aniam,  that  they  were  the  first  teachers  of  scholastic 
theology  in  Europe,  and,  so  early  as  tlie  eighth  century,  illus¬ 
trated  the  doctrines  of  religion  by  jihilosophy.  FnrtluT,  Wil- 
liain  of  IVl jlmesbnry,  as  ipioteil  by  Dr.  liOilwicli,  remarks, 
that  whereas  the  loss  of  libraries  in  England  in  the  ninth  century, 
ilrew  after  it  that  of  learning,  so  that  mental  darkness  dilUised 
itself  over  all  the  inliahitants  of  the  isle,  no  such  conse(|uence 
in  Ireland  followed  the  Danish  Invasion.  ^  The  nourishing 
‘  state  of  letters  there  for  many  centuries,  bad  greatly  multi- 
‘  plied  books  on  every  art  and  science  tlicn  known  :  numbers  of 
*  these  were  carried  to  the  Continent,  and  more  were  secreted 
‘  by  the  clergy  in  their  ilevions  retreats.*  'I'lie  repeated  invasions 
of  the  barbarous  Ostmen,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  civil 
wars  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  petty  kings  of  Ireland;  would 
seem,  however,  at  length  to  have  driven  the  Irish  literati  to  take 
refuge  in  other  countries,  especially  in  France,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  IVlezerai,  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  these 
]uous  and  laborious  refugees.  From  this  lime,  the  glory  of 
Ireland  departed  ;  and,  as  her  star  declined,  that  of  England 
appears  to  have  arisen  above  the  horizon.  At  the  beginning* of 
the  iwelftli  century,  Anselm,  the  British  Primate,  sought  to 
assume  a  supremacy  in  Ireland  ;  and  Ralph,  his  successor,  per¬ 
sisted  ill  the  claim  ;  probably  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish 
Church  had  not  yet  received  from  Rome  tlie  grant  of  ‘  the  pall,* 
and  that  her  nrchhisho{>s  were  not  bona  fide  such.  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  limerick,  were  Danish  foundations;  and  the 
Ostnieii  hi>hops  of  those  sees  were  consecrated  at  Canterbury. 

‘  The  Danes,’  says  Mr.  Stuart,  •  had  not  been  converted  to 
ChristiAnily  by  the  Irish,  whom  they  utterly  abhorred,  but  by  their 
countrymen,' who  had  settled  in  England  in’ the  ninth  and  tenth  cen-  « 
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tones,  and  had  there  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Hence,  they  acknowledged  the  primatial  rights  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  in  vain  attempted,  through  their  medium,  to  extend 
his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  kingdom.* 

Archbishop  Malacliy  laboured  hard  to  *  reduce  the  Church  of 
Mrelaiid  to  a  cunforiuity  with  that  of  Rome;'  to  effect  which, 
Gillebcrt,  bishop  of  l/uucriek,  hud  been  appointed  legate  by  the 
Pope.  He  resigned  the  primacy  to  Gelusins,  who  is  reckonetl 
in  the  annals  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  the  Jirnt  archbinhop  of 
Armagh  ;  ‘  that  is,  the  first  who  used  the  pall,  although  others 
‘  before  him  were  called  archbishops  and  primates  out  of  rc- 
‘  verence  to  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  whose  see  was 
‘  from  the  beginning  held  in  the  greatest  honour,  not  only  by 
Miishops  and  priests,  but  by  kings  and  princes.’  In  1152, 
Doctor  John  Paparo,  cardinal  of  St.  Laurence,  legate  to  Pojre 
Eugene  111.,  arrived  in  Ireland  with  four  palls,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tiiain.  At  the  convocation  then  held,  tithes  were  esta* 
blislied  by  papal  authority.  Thus  the  Irish  Church  renounced 
that  independence  of  the  Romish  see,  by  which  she  had  so  long 
been  nobly  distinguished  from  the  other  churches  of  Western 
Europe,  and  voluntarily  submitted  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  spi* 
ritual  bondage.  The  extinction  of  the  fiolitical  inde|>endence  of 
Ireland,  dates  from  the  same  era.  it  had  already  suffered  much 
from  a  VVelsh  invasion  ;  and  a  powerful  British  colony  bad  been 

Slanted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford ;  but  in  October,  1172, 
lenry  II.  landed  at  Waterford,  with  an  army  of  four  hundred 
knights  and  four  thousand  soldiers. 

*  He  liad,  indeed,  long  meditated  the  conquest  of  Ireland ;  and  to 
give  his  claim  to  that  country  some  semblance  of  right,  had  obtained 
a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  ( iV.),  which  empowered  him  to  “  enter 
and  possess  the  land,  and  tliere  to  execute,  according  to  his  wisdom, 
whatever  shall  be  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the 
realm.”  The  Pope  made  this  grant  ”  in  right  of  Saint  Peter  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  which  Ireland,”  he  said,  ”  and  the  other  islands 
where  ChrUt  is  known,  belong.”  The  ostensible  objects  were,  first, 
”  that  the  people  might  be  brought  to  obedience  unto  law,  and  sin 
rooted  out  from  amongst  them secondly,  ”  that  the  payment  of 
Peter’s  pence  should  be  enforced,  and  the  rites  of  the  church  pre¬ 
served  inviolate ;”  thirdly,  ”  that  the  people  might  be  reformea  to 
some  better  order  and  trade  of  life.**  This  ridiculous  transfer  of  a 
whole  nation  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  was  accompanied  by  a  gold  ring, 
in  token  of  investiture ;  and  was  allerwards  confirmed  by  a  breve  of 
Pope  Alexander  111.  The  clergy,  (Gelasius,  and  those  of  Ulster 
excepted,)  probably  influenced  by  the  Pope’s  bull,  were  amongst  the 
first  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  their  liege  lord.* 

Geloiiius,  however,  though  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
attending  the  fcjnod  of  Cs-ibcl,  at  which  the  sov^'reignty  of  the 
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king  was  formally  recognised,  visited  king  llohry  in 
Dublin  during  the  winter,  and  paid  him  homage  as  his  liege. 

A  recent  historian,  whose  work  is  now  on  our  table,  Mr.  Lin- 
l?«rd,  has  attempted  to  shew  that  his  Holiness  was  really  not  to 
be  blamed  for  this  monstrous  grant ;  that  he  merely  gave  his 
consent  to  Henry’s  project;  and  that*  he  must  have  smiled  at 

*  the  hy[>ocrisy*  with  which  the  king  urged  religious  considera*. 
lions  us  an  argument  for  the  undertaking.  Thus  much  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  that  the  Pope  lent  his  sanction  to  the  hyj>ocritical  pre¬ 
tence,  and,  so  far  as  his  power  and  authority  could  go,  directly 
concurred  in  the  unprincipled  enterprise.  Mr.  Stuart  gives,  in 
No.  W  ill,  of  his  Appendix,  an  account  of  a  very  curious  and 
sj)irited  letter,  written  by  Donald  O’Nial  to  Pope  John,  about 
the  year  1  in  which  he  complains,  that,  by  this  act.  Pope 
Adrian  had,  at  the  unjust  and  iiriquitous  suggestion  of  Henry, 
king  of  Kngland,  without  any  legal  or  just  process,  dej)rived 
them  of  their  dominion,  their  pcoj>Ie,  and  their  country. 

‘  Thus,’  he  adds,  *  he  delivered  us,  without  any  reasonable  cause 
‘  or  fault  committed  by  us,  to  be  lacer;\t(*d  by  the  ravenous  fangs 

*  of  wild  beasts.’  ^Ir.  l/mgard  vindicates,  also,  (he  terms  of  the 
breve  by  which  Pope  Alexander  confirmed  this  unrighteous 
grunt  : — *  (piatcnus,  eliminatis  ternc  illius  spurcitiis,  barhara 

*  natio,  (pi;c  christiano  censetur  nomine,  vestra  indulgentia  mo- 

*  rum  induat  venustatem.’  To  justify  these  strong  expressions, 
he  refers  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Hcrnard,  who,  as  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,  was  strongly  ]>rejudiccd  against  the  Irish,  and  the  corn- 
plaints  of  two  English  ])rimates,  Lunfranc  and  St.  Anselm,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  at  issue  with  the  Irish  archbishop  on  the 
subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  IMr.  Lingard  can  find  no 
proof  that  the  ancient  clergy  of  Ireland  were  married;  but  he 
gives  implicit  credence  to  the  gross  charges  of  immorality 
brought  against  the  nation  at  large.  On  these  points,  without 
entering  further  into  the  discussion,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  statements  of  Mr.  Stuart. 

*  Another  chariicteristic  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  it  existed  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  prior  to  the  days  of  Malachy  Morgan,  is  to  be 
fouiul  in  the  marriage  of  its  clergy,  a  circumstance  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  St.  Bernard  in  tcruis  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  He  calls 
the  married  hereditary  archbishops  of  Armagh,  a  wicked  and  adul¬ 
terous  race,  and  bitterly  complains  that  before  Celsus,  eight  of  them 
had  been  married  men,  and  unordained,  though  literate.  In  forming 
inutrimonial  connexions,  which  wiis  a  manifest  departure  from  the 
regulations  and  established  customs  of  the  Roman  Sec,  the  whole 
clergy  of  Ireland  seem  to  have  imitated  the  example  of  tlieir  bishops. 
In  a  very  ancient  Irish  canon  it  is  decreed,  “  tliat  the  w'ife  of  any 
clergyninn  w  ho  does  not  wear  a  veil  when  she  goes  abroad,  shall  be 
separated  from  llic  church.”  In  the  twelfth  century,  Pope  Innocent 
111.  directed  dubn  Salernitan,  bis  legate  in  Ireland,  to  have  iheprac- 
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ticc  abolished  by  which  sons  and  grandsons  were  accustomed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  ecclesiastical  benefices.* 

‘  In  the  same  century,  if  St,  Bernard  may  be  credited,  the  Irish 
laity  gave  no  first-fruits  or  tenths  to  the  clergy  }  neither  did  they  con¬ 
fess,  nor  do  penance,  nor  receive  confirmation,  nor  enter  into  le¬ 
gitimate  wedlock.  But,  from  another  passage  in  the  same  writer,  it 
is  mauifestthat  auricular  confession  and  confirmation  had,  ut  a  former 
period,  been  in  use.  “  Malachy,**  says  he,  “  anew  instituted  the 
most  salutary  use  of  confession,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  an  j 
tlie  matrimonial  contract,  which  they  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  neg¬ 
lected.”  Indeed,  the  statement  made  by  Bernard  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  for,  in  the  year  1074*,  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  letter  to  Goihric,  King  of  Dublin,  speaks  ex¬ 
plicitly  of  Irish  w’ives  and  husbands  legitime  cojmlati — legitimately 
joined  in  w’edlock.  Lanfranc,  in  an  epistle  written  about  the  year 
•JOTL  to  Terdelvach  King  of  Ireland,  complains  that  in  the  Hiber¬ 
nian  church,  as  constituted  at  that  period,  bishops  were  oBen  conse¬ 
crated  by  a  single  bishop — that  Irish  children  w'cre  baptized  without 
the  chrism — and  that  holy  orders  were  granted  by  the  prelates  for 
money.’ 

.  Thus  it  should  seem,  that  ollences  purely  ecclesiastical  consti¬ 
tuted  no  small  part  of  the  alleged  enormities  which  it  was 
sought  to  extirpate  ;  and  althougli  some  mure  distinct  charges 
of  immorality  arc  s))ecifiod  in  the  papal  briefs,  there  can  bo  little 
doubt,  that  marriages  within  the  prohihited  degrees,  and  any 
marriages  contracted  by  the  clergy,  would  be  held  ground  suf¬ 
ficient  for  tlie  imputation  of  incest  and  adultery.  ' 

iMr.  Lingard  is  of  opinion,  that  the  national  institutions  of  (lie 
Irish,  those  in  particular  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind,  bad  a  very 
considerable  iutluence  in  retarding  their  civilization.  \  ct,  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  the  former,  was  common  to  most  of  tlie 
countries  of  Huropc  in  feudal  times ;  and  tlie  latter,  though  a 
bar  to  agricultural  improvement,  will  by  no  means  account  for 
tlieir  relapsing  into  barbarism.  But,  what  finally  arrested  the 
progress  of  civilization,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  almost  annual 
invasions  of  the  Northmen  or  Ostmen.  ‘  These  savages  tra- 
‘  versed  the  island  in  every  direction,  went  through  their  usual 
‘  round  of  plunder,  bloodshed,  and  devastation  ;  and  at  last  oc- 
‘  ciipying  the  sea  coasts,  formed  settlements  at  the  mouths  of 
‘  the  navigable  rivers.  The  result  was  the  same  in  Ireland  as  iif 
‘  Britain  and  Gaul.  Hunted  by  the  invaders  into  the  forests, 
*  and  compelled  to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence  by  stealth  and 
‘  rapine,  men  forgot  the  duties  of  religion,  lost  their  relish  for 
‘  the  comforts  of  society,  and  quickly  relapsed  into  the  habits 
‘  and  \ices  of  barbarism;’*  'ibis  would  seem  to  be  the  only  sa¬ 
tisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact,  altbougli  one  wonders  that  ht.* 
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Bomanl  tihoiiltt  not  have  adverted  to  it  in  accounting  for  Uie 
decline  ot  relit>;iun  in  Ireland.  Other  countries,  however,  suf- 
ferecl  not  lei»8  iVoin  the  repeated  invasions  of  these  same  barba¬ 
rians,  which  afterwards  made  rapid  progress  in  civilization.  ' 
Ireland  alone,  the  ancient  seat  of  learniniit  relip^ion,  seems 
to  have  had  a  fatal  paralysis  indicted  upon  her  energies,  and  re¬ 
mains,  after  the  lapse  of  a^es,  in  almost  Gothic  night  and  in  the 
attitude  of  vasalage. 

Among  the  prelates  who  held  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh 
after  the  Knglisli  invasion,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  person¬ 
ages  is  Dr.  Fit/-Ralph,  or  Ualphson.  He  is  said  to  have  l>een 
born  at  Dundalk  in  the  county  of  Louth,  although  some  accounts 
make  him  n  native  of  Devonshire  ;  and  had  been  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  when,  by  provision  of  Pope  Clement 
V.,  he  was,  on  the  ^th  of  July,  1347,  consecrated  at  Exeter,  t 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  Mr.  Stuart  adds  : 

*  ritz*Ualph  was  a  very  learned  and  excellent  prelate.  He  was  an 
nutlior  of  repute,  and  wrote  eighteen  distinct  tracts  on  Theological  ' 
and  other  subjects,  besides  an  Irish  translation  which  he  made  of  the 
biblc,  probably  the  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  language. 

*  A  very  warm  controversy  arose  betwixt  this  prelate  and  the  order 
of  FTiar8•^lcndicant,  who,  at  that  period  were  very  active  in  hit  dio¬ 
cese.  The  following  propositions  maintained  by  Fitz  Ralph,  in  a  series 

of  sermons  delivered  by  him  in  London,  about  the  year  lS56i  will  « 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  this  controversy.  They  are  as  follow 

‘  Firjif,  Christ  whilst  on  earth  was  always  poor.” 

‘  Sn'ONdt  “  He  never  begged  voluntarily.” 

‘  Third,  “  Nor  taught  men  voluntarily  to  beg.” 

*  Fourth,  “  He  taught  that  men  ought  not  voluntarily  to  beg.” 

*  Fi/th,  •*  No  man  consistently  with  prudence  and  sanctity,  can 
bind  himself  by  vow  to  perpetual  beggary.” 

*  Sixth,  ”  Spontaneous  beggary  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  rule 
of  Friars  Minor.” 

*  SexKuth,  “  The  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  IV,  does  not  impugn  the 
above  conclusions.” 

*  Eii^hth,  **  Confessions  ought  rather  to  be  made  in  the  parish  church 
than  in  the  oratory  of  Mendicant  Friars.” 

'  Ninth,  **  And  they  should  be  made  to  the  ordinary  rather  than  to 
the  begging  friars.” 

*  The  warden  of  the  Minorites  then  established  at  Armagh,  and 
those  of  ”  The  order  of  Predicants,”  offended  with  these  propositions 
cited  the  Primate  to  appear  before  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  where  he 
died  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1360.  The  bones  of  this  divine 
were  translated  in  the  year  1370,  to  Dundalk,  where  he  was  denomi¬ 
nated  a  saint,  and  styled  Saint  Richard.  His  relics  were  said  to  have 
wrought  miracles.* 

It  i"  to  the  ciamph',  and  probably,  in  some  degrea,  to  the  in* 
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sd'uctions  of  this  prolate,  tlut  we  may  trace  the  bolder  measures 
giul  the  Biblical  labours  of  -Wyciilfc.  11  is  name  fust  occurs 
about  the  year  i3i)0 ;  he  must,  therefore,  have  been  aequaiiittHl 
\%ilh  Filz*Hai|)li,  and  Mr.  Liii^ard  cou(ein|iUiously  re|K'esents 
him  as  treadiiu;  in  his  footsteps  in  inuintainini;  at  Oxford,  that  s 
life  ot  luedioi^ity  was  reputi:nant  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
This  point,,  Mr.  L.  intimates,  Wyclitfe  attempted  to  make  ^ood  by 

*  nice  distinctions and  he  speaks  of  the  controversy  as  iinimpor* 
tant  except  as  it  was  the  orij^in  of  that  ‘  violent  hostility  to  the 

*  friars*  which  the  Reformer  displayed  in  every  subsequent 
stai^e  of  his  life.  Which  means  no  more  than  this,  that  his  vio¬ 
lent  hostility  ori<;inated  in  his  violeitt  hostility  !  In  the.  case  of 
FitA*Ralp!i,  however,  he  asserts  that  ‘  the  reputation  and  pros- 
‘  periiy  of  the  new  orders  awakene<l  the  jealousy  of  their  rivals.* 
Tliis  is  very  possible  ;  and  it  is  equally  possible,  (liat  it  ini^bt 
l»c  a  well-founded  jealousy.  I'lie  abovo  extract  will  shew  that 
the  controversy  was  not  a  mere  logomachy. 

Amoui'  Fii'z- Ralph’s  successors  occur  the  names  of  several 

i^relates  of  English  birth.  In  141^0,  Octaviaii  dc  Falatio,  a 
’’lorentiiie,  was  advanced  to  the  see  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  This 
primate  is  distiiii^tiished  hy  his  steady  adherence  to  Henry  VII., 
when  the  majority  of  tlie  mdulity,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  Ireland 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  the  pseudo  Kd- 
wnrd  VI.,  alias  Lambert  Symnel.  In  his  time,  Armaa;h,  the 
hallowed  city  of  St.  Patrick,  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  so 
exirejiie  wretchedness  and  insis^niticance,  having  been  burned 
down  some  scores  of  times  by  successive  visiters,  that  it  drew 
the  following  sarcastic  lines  from  an  Italian  friar. 

*  Civitas  Armachana, 

Civitas  vana 
Absque  bonis  tnoribus ; 

Mulicres  nud», 

Carnes  crudne, 

I’uupcrtas  in  sedibus.’* 

*  Armagh  was  built  in  the  year  4V5.  It  was  consumed  by  fire, 
A.D.  770  ;  set  fire  to  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  830 ;  and  again,  by  tbo 
Normans  under  Turgesius,  in  836;  token  by  storm  by  the  tame  in* 
vaders  in  851,  2 ;  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Normans  of  Dublin 
in  890 ;  and  by  the  Normans  of  Loch  Foyle  in  893,  in  898,  and,  a 
tl'ird  time,  about  913;  re-visited  by  the- Normans  in  919;  b^  tbe 
people  of  Uriel  in  989;  destroyed  by  fire  generated  by  lightnina  in 
9./5  ;  burned  by  Silric  the  Norman  in  1016 ;  accidentally  injured  by 
extensive  conflagrations  in  1020,  1091,  and  the  following  two  years ; 
injured  by  domestic  invaders  in  1 103  (  partially  destroyed  by  conila* 
grations  iii  1 121,  1165,  and  1 167  ;  again  in  1 179 ;  wasted  witti  fire  by 
lord  deputy  Sussex  in  1557  ;  by  Shane  O  Nial  in  1566;  and  once 
*  nan  o  by  Sir  Pliclim  O  Ncil  in  1612. 
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The  ‘  parent  Karl  of  Kildare’  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  Symners  rebellion,  and  took  part  in  favour  of 
his  pretensions,  but  was  pardoned  and  reinstated  in  his  office. 
Mr.  Stuart  t*;ives  the  following^  aneedotc,  but  does  not,  as  is 
usual  with  him,  refer  to  his  authority. 

•  He  bad  been  accused  before  the  king  of  having  burned  the 
church  of  Casliel,  and  his  majesty,  having  granted  him  leave  to 
choose  his  counsel,  inquired  whom  he  would  select,  and  advised  him 
to  nominate  a  good  pleader,  for  it  was  to  be  feared  he  had  a  bad 
cause  to  defend.  “  1  will  choose,**  said  the  carl,  “  the  best  counsel 
“  ill  ICnglaiul.**  “  Who  is  that?**  asked  the  king.  •*  Marry,  even 

your  majesty,**  replied  the  carl.  The  king,  amused  with  hig 
naiveU^  laughed  ;  and  wlien  the  earPs  opponent  asserted  that  all 
Ireland  could  not  govern  this  one  man  ;  “  then,**  said  the  king,  “  he 
“  shall  govern  all  Ireland.** 

It  makes  rather  against  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  anecdote, 
that  unr  moiiarchs  prior  to  (he  Eighth  Henry,  were  not,  wc 
believe,  addressed  by  any  other  titles  than  those  of  (Jrace  and 
Highness,  'i'lie  grandson  of  this  Earl  was,  with  his  five  uncles, 
executed  at  4') hum  in  1530,  for  high  treason  ;  and  the  vindic¬ 
tive  iiionureh  vowed  vengeance  against  the  whole  lineage, 
(lerald  Fil/-(ierahl,  the  only  surviving  hranch,  was,  at  the  liinc 
that  his  brother  and  uncles  were  arrested,  a  youth  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  lay  sick  of  the  sinull  pox  at  Doiioare  in  the 
county  of  Kildare.  His  adventures  would  form  a  romantic 
story. 

•  •  His  tutor,- Thomas  Leverousc,  anxious  for  his  safety,  conveyed 
him  in  n  ba.sket  into  OH’aly,  and  from  thence,  after  his  recovery,  into 
'rhomoiul,  and  lastly  to  Kilbrottin  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Eleanor  rii/.-Ciirald,  the  boy*s  aunt.  Solicitous  to  preserve 
the  last  hope  of  a  noble  fuiuily,  this  lady  consented  to  marry  O  Don- 
nel,  chief  of  Tirconnel,  on  condition  that  he  would  protect  her 
infant  nephew.  Her  husband,  seeking  to  aggrandize  himself  by 
betraying  his  ward,  meanly  commenced  a  treaty  with  the  English 
government,  for  the  surrender  of  the  noble  youth.  Eleanor,  how¬ 
ever,  who  liad  discovered  his  treachery,  found  means  to  send  her 
nephew  into  France,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  gold  called 
Forlugueses,  to  hear  his  expenses.  When  he  had  completely  escaped, 
she  upbraided  O  Donnel  for  his  perfidy,  and  withdrew  indignantly 
from  Ins  society  and  habitation. 

•  Meanwbilc  the  young  Fitz-Gerald  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the 
English  embassador  demanded  him  from  the  French  king,  os  a  rebel 
subject  of  bis  sovereign.  The  demand  was  evaded  and  the  boy  was 
sufiered  to  escape  to  Flanders.  He  was  pursued  by  James  Sherlock, 
an  emissary  of  the  embassador  who  overtook  him  at  Valencienncf. 
The  governor  however  of  lliat  town  committed  Sherlock  to  prison, 
and  sufiered  Fitz-Geruld  to  proceed  to  Brussels.  Here  again  he  was 
pevseeuled  by  llie  English  embassador,  and  forced  to  remove  to  Liege, 
ulieic  in  consequence  of  the  rccoiiimendation  of  the  emperor,  the 
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bishop  allowed  one  hundred  crowns,  per  month,  for  his  expenses.  At 
last,  his  kinsman,  Cardinal  Pole  removed  him  to  his  pnldce  at  Home. 
Here  he  spent  three  j^ears  witli  his  protector,  and  then  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  where  he  exhibited  strong  proofs 
of  an  ingenuous  and  noble  mind.  After  this,  lie  was,  for  three  years, 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany.  One  day  os  he 
was  hunting  in  company  with  Cardinal  Farnese,  his  horse  (ell  with 
him  into  a  pit  of  vast  denth.  When,  in  his  descent,  he  had  arrived 
within  a  few  tathonis  of  the  bottom,  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
canght  hold  of  some  bushes  or  roots,  that  projected  from  the  sides 
of  the  pit.  His  descent  was  thus  impeded,  and  the  momentum  of  his 
fall  diminished,  He,  of  course,  was  separated  from  his  horse,  who, 
tumbling  precipitately,  and  without  interruption  to  the  Imttom,  was 
already  dead,  when  ritz-Gerald,  probably  struggling  from  bush  to 
bush,  dropped  unhurt  upon  him.  Here  he  remained  three  hours, 
until  a  favourite  dog,  who  had  missed  his  master,  traced  him  to  the 
pit,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  company,  by  his  lamentable 
howling. 

*  'I'his  gallant  youth  lived  to  restore  the  fallen  house  of  Kildare  to 
its  pristine  honours.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to 
England.  Possessed  of  a  graceful  form,  a  cultivated  mind  and  ele¬ 
gant  address,  ho  won  the  affections  of  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  through  the  influence  of  her  powerful  family,  soon  ob¬ 
tained  the  royal  favour.  Minooth  and  other  |)ortions  of  his  hereditary 
property  were  restored  to  him  in  1552.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
15^,  he  was  created  earl  of  Kildare  and  baron  of  Ophaly,  at  West¬ 
minster,  by  Queen  Mary,  and  put  into  complete  possession  of  his 
anccstorial  honours  and  estates.’  pp.  226,  227. 

In  the  list  of  Protestant  archbishops  occur  the  illustrious 
names  of  Ussher,  Rrainhall,  and  Newcorac.  Of  these  distin¬ 
guished  men,  copious  biographical  notices. are  contained  in  tbe^ 
present  volume.  Mr.  Stuart  has,  indeed,  spared  no  pains  to 
collect  information  on  every  subject  that  came  >vithin  the  range 
of  his  inquiry.  We  have  adverted  to  only  a  small  part  of  the 
contents,  and  must  now  pass  over  the  topographical  details 
which,  together  with  the  biographical  sketches,  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  volume.  The  notes  attest  the  indefati¬ 
gable  diligence  of  the  Author’s  researches,  and  some  of  the 
matter  is  highly  curious.  The  work  contains  views  of  the 
present  archiepiscopal  palace,  of  the  college  of  Armagh,  and  of 
a  remarkable  ancient  stone  cross.  We  cannot  speak  highly  of 
their  execution,  but  they  sufliciently  answer  their  purpose. 
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Art.  III.  Marino  FaUsroy  the  Dove  of  Venice.  An  Historical  Tra¬ 
gedy.  In  five  Acts.  \Viih  Notes.  The  Prophecy  of  Dante;  a 
roeni.  lly  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  262.  Price  12s.  Loudon 
1821. 

¥  F  the  tras^edy  which  we  arc  proceeding  to  examine,  had  been 
the  production  of  an  unknown  or  obscure  author,  our  notice  of 
it  would  have  been  brief.  We  should  have  confined  ourselves 
to  a  rapid  outline  of  its  plan,  and  a  few  specimens  of  its  exe*^ 
cution,  have  pointed  out  tlic  inherent  defects  of  both,  and  then, 
have  dismissed  it  to  that  ^ulf  of  forgotten  things,  to  which 
notwithstanding  Lord  Byron's  celebrity,  its  mediocrity  aud 
I'eeblenesH  seem  to  have  condemned  it. 

Of  a  writer,  however,  who  occupies  so  wide  a  space  in  the 
public  eye,  every  production  is  entitled  to  a  deliberate  trial 
not  on  the  score  of  justice  merely,  lor  to  this,  all  authors  have 
an  equal  claim,  lint,  when  a  poet  has  so  long  revelled  in  the 
sunshine  of  public  patronage,  seems  on  a  sudden  cither  wil¬ 
fully  to  abdicate  his  high  place,  or,  by  a  languid  and  debilitated 
effort,  to  give  another  instance  to  the  history  of  letters  of  .the 
early  decay  of  the  inventive  faculty, — it  becomes  the  essential 
duty  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  assert  and  vindicate  the 
principles  of  taste,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  itopressing  by 
the  example  of  such  a  failure,  the  important  truth,  that  those 
principles  are  not  to  be  transgressed  with  impunity. 

In  his  Preface,  the  noble  Author  disclaims  the  idea  of  the 
piece  having  been  written  for  the  stage.  ^  In  its  present  state,' 
lie  remarks, 

‘  it  is  perhaps  not  a  very  exalted  object  of  ambition ;  besides  I  have 
been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have  tliought  it  so  at  any  time. 
And  1  cannot  conceive  any  maii  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself 
at  the  mercies  of  an  audience : — the  sneering  reader,  and  the  load 
critic,  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and  distant  calamities;  but 
the  tramjding  of  an  intelligent  or  of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  produc¬ 
tion,  which,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labour  to  the 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate  grievance,  heightened  by  a  man  » 
doubt  of  their  competency  to  judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own 
imprudence  in  electing  them  his  judges.  Were  1  capable  of  writing 
a  play  which  would  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success  would  give  me 
no  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain.' 

Much  of  this  complaint  is  unquestionably  well  founded.’  A 
theatrical  audience  is  far  from  being  a  fair  tribunal ;  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  cause  is  scarcely  ever  re¬ 
heard.  But,  judging  it  merely  as  a  drama  intended  for  the  closet, 
let  us  ask  the  noble  Artist,  whether  he  expects  us  to  fecl-a  tragic 
interest  for  his  story,  or  for  his  personages,  or  to  be  moved  by  the 
griefs,  or  to  swell  with  the  passions  of  those  personages  as  he  has 
chosen  to  portray  them.  The  union  of  these  sympathies  is  the  tri- 
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umpli  of  the  draraatic  bard  ;  but,  if  the  plot  is  destitute  of  a 
genuine  and  awakening  interest,  and  the  cliaraeters  leave  the 
sulicitudes  ol'  the  reader  wholly  d6rmant  as  to  their  fate  or 
their  sufferings,  the  play  must  labour  under  some  deep  and 
incurable  detect.  If,  moreover,  the  dialogue  is  un progressive,  and 
encumbers  the  march  of  the  action,  it  evidently  fails  in  another 
essential  requisite. 

First,  as  to  the  story,  which  is  told  in  a  few  words,  and  is 
taken  from  the  Venetian  history.  Marino  Faliero,  having  been 
elected  Doge  for  important  military  services  rendered  to  the  re- 
puidic,  espouses  Angiolina  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  him  by  her  dying  father.  Filial 
piety  and  esteem  for  his  character  take  place  in  her  bosom  of 
those  warmer  emotions  which  generally  constitute  the  lovea  of. 
the  heroines  of  tragedy.  Like  Desdemona,  she  had  *  eyes  and 
‘  chose  him,'  but  her  attachment  has  nothing  of  that  exquisite 
tenderness  and  heart-felt  devotion  which  entcre<l  into  Desde* 
inona's  affection  for  the  Moor.  The  Doge  is  a  mighty  cho¬ 
leric  sort  of  person.  One  Michael  Steno,  a  young  patrician, 
having  been  guilty  of  some  levity  or  indecorum  towards  one  of 
Angiolina's  female  attendants,  at  a  public  banquet  where  that 
magistrate  was  present,  had  been  turned  out  of  the  company 
by  his  order.  Smarting  from  the  indignity,  and  warmed  per¬ 
haps  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  the  inconsiderate  gallant  took  an 
opportunity,  when  evening  came  on,  of  scribbling  a  kind  of 
pasquinade  on  the  Ducal  chair,  reflecting  upon  Angiolina. 
The  ribaldry  was  soon  reported  to  the  Doge,  who  preferred  his 
complaint  against  Steno  before  the  Tribunal  of  Forty.  That 
council,  weighing  the  matter  with  a  eoiiqiassionate  rclcrencc  to 
the  youth  of  the  offender,  rather  than  the  dignity  of  the  ac¬ 
cuser,  sentenced  him  to  the  mild  punishment  of  a  month’s  re¬ 
straint.  So  lenient  a  sentence  awakes  in  the  mind  of  Faliero 
the  wildest  passions.  Goaded  to  madness  by  tlie  wound  bis 
honour  has  received  from  the  unrequited  atlVont  cast  upon 
the  purity  of  his  wife,  he  forthwith  lends  himself  to  a  conspi¬ 
racy  already  set  on  foot  by  other  discontented  spirits,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  commonwealth.  The  plot,  like  that  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
served,  is  betrayed  by  one  of  the  accomplices,  wliUse  nature, 
like  Jafher’s,  is  too  milky  not  to  sicken  at  the  blood  which  was 
destined  to  flow  ;  and  the  result  is,  the  apprehension  of  the  Doge 
and  the  chief  conspirators.  The  last  act  ends  with  his  decapi¬ 
tation. 

Out  of  this  incident,  the  Poet  has  spun  the  tissue  of  his 
tragedy  ;  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that  to  unpromising,  a  subject  has 
imposed  upon  him  two  dilficultiest  The  first  is,  that  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  his  plot, — the  inadequacy  of  the  siip|>oBed  grief- 
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ance  to  the  storm  of  passion  eonjnrod  up  in  his  soul ;  a  storm 
rosemblin^ 

. ocoaii  into  tcMuprst  lost 

To  waft  a  featlier  or  to  drown  a  tiy. 

The  other  is,  the  nature  and  cliaracter  of  the  conspiracy  itself, 
which  excites  no  sympathy ;  for,  however  the  Writer  may 
endeavour  to  trick  oyt  the  most  villainous  con¬ 

federacy  in  the  ^arb  of  patriotism  and  public  feeling,  it  is  nc- 
ci^sarily  barren  of  all  sublime  emotion,  and  shews  the  absolute 
im]>os8ibility  of  attributing  pfrandenr  and  elevation  to  that  which 
is  (essentially  mean  and  protlii^ate. 

With  regard  to  the  former  dilVicnlty,  the  Poc't  is  evidently 
conscious  of  it.  The  Do^e  is  for  ever  dwelling  on  the  alVront,' 
as  if  he  were  himself  conscious  that  it  stood  in  need  of  i  hctoricHl 
liei^hteuinq^. 

*  Angiolina,  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

‘  Doge.  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreant’s  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all. — 

A  villain,  whom  from  his  unbridled  bearing, 

Ivven  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 

I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers; 

A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
'fhe  blighting  venom  of  liis  sweltering  heail. 

And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison : 

And  w'omun’s  innocence,  man’s  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by. word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  tirst  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  gur  dames  in  public) 

Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign’s  consort. 

And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

'  Angiolina.  But  he  has  been  condemned  into  captivity. 

‘  Doge.  For  such  os  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.  But  I’ve  done  with  him; 

The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

‘  Angiolina,  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

‘  Doge,  Yes,  Angiolina.  Do  not  marvel,  / 

Have  let  this  prei/  upon  me  till  I  jeel 
Mt/  life  camiot  be  long. 

‘  ‘  ♦ 

But  never  more — oli  never,  never  more 
O’er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
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Ihe  blighted  old  age  of  Falicro,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset.’ 

Act  II.  Scene  1. 

How  slight  and  inadequate  is  the  cause  of  this  emotion  !  Or, 
as  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  would  express  it,  *  what  a  pity  that  so 
‘  much  good  passion  should  be  wasted !’  Othello  labouring 
boneath  ilic  unutterable  load  of  the  most  overwhelming  convic¬ 
tion  which  can  press  upon  the  heart,— writhing  under  the  smart 
of  an  ardent  affection,  cankered  and  corroded  by  the  death -taint 
of  a  feverish  sus{)ieion,  could  scarcely  have  expressed  himself 
with  greater  emphasis  of  mental  agony.  But,  while  Othello 
gives  speech  to  the  tortures  that  are  rending  him,  it  is  nature 
whose  unexaggerated  and  genuine  voice  is  echoed  from  his 
bosom.  No  tumid  phrase  of  passion,  no  forced  and  unnatural 
sorrows  hurst  from  him  in  tones  beyond  the  precise  amount  of 
the  sutlering.  There  is  an  equipoise  (and  Sliakspeare  never 
failed  to  adjust  it  hy  the  nicest  moral  proportion)  between  the 
anguish  of  the  soul  and  the  phrase  that  gives  it  utterance.  And 
it  is  from  the  total  absence  of  this  proportion,  that  wc  refuse 
our  sympathies  to  Faliero. 

But  the  other  is  the  most  important  defect  of  the  subject 
chosen  by  Lord  Byron  ; — we  mean  the  conspiracy  on  which 
the  action  of  the  drama  hinges.  It  matters  little  that  he  has 
been  faithful  to  history,  if  the  event  is  destitute  of  a  poetic  cha¬ 
racter.  Like  Alfieri,  to  whom  in  many  points  his  genius  ap¬ 
proximates,  he  is  fettered  by  an  intractable  story,  which  is 
wholly  remote  from  the  instincts  and  feedings  of  mankind.  ‘How 
elevated  soever  may  he  his  diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  colour¬ 
ing,  a  moral  truth  is  wanting  ; — that  charm,  so  difheult  to  define, 
so  easy  to  apprehend,  which,  diffused  over  the  scene,  excites  in 
generous  bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  great  interests 
of  humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the  charm  of 
the  William  Tell  of  Schiller  ;  it  is  felt  in  the  awful  plot  of  Bru¬ 
tus,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pierre  and 
Jaflier;  for  the  end  and  purpose  of  those  conspiracies,  were, 
to  redeem  their  country  from  insult  and  oppression.  But,  in 
Marino  Faliero’s  attempt  against  the  state,  wc  contemplate  no¬ 
thing  but  the  project  of  a  sanguinary  ruffian,  seeking  to  grasp 
unlimited  authority,  and  making,  after  the  established  prece¬ 
dents  of  all  usurj)ers,  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  common¬ 
alty  his  pretence  ;  while,  in  another  aspect  of  his  character,  wa 
see  him  goaded  by  an  imaginetl  injury,  into  an  enterprise  which 
Would  have  inundated  Venice  with  her  best  blood.  Is  this  a 
sublime  spectacle,  calculated  to  purge  the  mind,  according  to 
the  aphorism  of  Aristotle,  hy  means  of  terror  or  pity  ?  I  he  un¬ 
mixed  selfishness  of  the  motives  with  whidi  he  aocefics  to  tha 
Vol.  XV.  N.  S.  3  *> 
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plot,  perpetually  escapes  liim.  lie  thus  *  addresses  the  ducal 
cap  which  he  has  thrown  down. 

*  Hollow  bauble  ! 

Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown, 

Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  kings; 

Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy  ! 

How  nij’  brain  aches  beneath  thee !  and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 

Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 

Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 

Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant. 

Act  I.  Scene  2, 

Again. 

‘  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant. 

This  cap  is  not  the  monarch’s  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar’s  rags; 

Nay  more,  a  beggar’s  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
It’s  part  w'ith  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine.' 

Ib, 

Not  that  the  Doge  is  wholly  untouched  by  ‘  the  compunctious 
^  visitings  of  nature.*  But  the  fearful  unity  of  such  a  character 
is  broken  by  assigning  to  it  the  throbbings  and  the  pangs  of 
liuinan  feeling,  and  by  making  liim  recoil  with  affright  from 
slaughter  and  destruction.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  the 
mighty  passions  which  precede  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  plot,  it 
is  w  holly  unseasonable  and  out  of  keeping,  to  put  into  his  mouth 
the  sentimental  efl’usions  of  aflectionatc  pity  for  bis  friends, 
wiiom  he  thinks  of  rather  too  late  to  give  these  touches  of  re¬ 
morse  and  mercy  any  other  character  than  that  of  hypocritical 
whining.  The  sentiments  are  certainly  good,  but  lamentably 
out  of  time  and  place,  and  remind  us  of  Scarron*s  remark  upon 
the  moralizing  Phlegyas  in  the  infernal  regions. 

‘  Cet  sentence  est  vrai  et  belle, 

*  Mais  dans  enfer,  dc  quoi  sert  elle  ?’ 

Yet,  though  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  congruity,  the  pas¬ 
sage  has  great  poetic  power,  and  we  gladly  insert  it. 

‘  Doge,  And  is  it  then  decided?  Must  they  die? 

*  Israel  Bertuccio,  Who  ? 

*  Doge,  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy, 

And  many  deeds  and  days— the  senators! 

*  Israel  Bertuccio,  You  passed  their  sentence,  and  it  is 

a  just  one. 
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*  Doffe.  Ay>  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you. 

You  are  a  patriot,  a  plebeian  (tracclius — 

I  blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation; 

They  smote  you,  and  oppressed  you,  and  despised  you ; 

So  they  have  me;  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them; 

\ou  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt; 

You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips; 

Y(m  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugheu,  nor  wept; 

Ne’er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claimed  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted. 

Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  1  have. 

These  hairs  of  mine  arc  grev,  and  so  are  their's, 

The  elders  of  the  council.  \  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven’s  wing. 

As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles,  wrung  From  the  false  Mahometan ; 

And  can  1  see  them  dabbled  o’er  with  blood? 

Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.’ 

or  rhcturical  and  highly  embellished  sentiments,  there  is  no 
scarcity.  But,  while  they  are  spoken  by  the  personages  of  the 
drama,  the  Boet  is  their  prompter.  They  seem  to  be  wholly 
adventitious  to  the  piece,  neither  arising  out  of  its  events,  nor 
illustrating  its  moral.  But,  in  truth,  the  play  has  no  moral 
purpose  to  illustrate.  Not  that  we  have  any  opinion  of  the 
Stage  as  a  school  of  morality,  or  attribute  any  superior  efli- 
ciciicy  to  what  is  called  a  moral  pi  ty.  We  have  always  eonsi- 
dered  dramas  written  in  avowed  subserviency  to  a  moral,  ns 
very  aukward  machines  for  the  purpose ;  and  not  unfrequeiitly, 
as  in  George  Barnwell,  and  the  Gamester,  (hey  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  on  which  (hey  are  constructed. 
Yet,  without  formally  taking  the  chair  as  a  moral  professor, 
the  tragic  poet  has  ample  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  sublime 
and  interesting  pictures  of  magnanimity  and  goodness,  in  which 
our  complacency  is  soothed  by  contemplating,  or  thinking  that 
we  contemplate,  something  that  resembles  ourselves.  We  put 
out  of  our  consideration  the  recompenses  and  (he  retributions 
which  go  by  the  name  of  dramatic  justice.  But,  in  Marino  Fa- 
liero,  we  are  neither  delighted  with  the  image  of  virtue,  nor 
warmed  with  its  glowing  and  noble  seidimcnts.  If,  according  to 
the  rules  of  poetic  justice,  severe  penalties  visit  the  criminal,  it 
is  intercepted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  sympathies 
which  the  Poet  attempts  to  excite  for  his  downfall,  it  is  not 
that  the  writer  of  a  drama  is  bound  to  exclude  these  vicious  ano¬ 
malies  ;  but  there  is  a  mode  of  infusing  into  his  personages 
the  darkest  and  most  hateful  passions,  which  absolves  the  |Miet 
from  the  shame  of  being  poetically  accessary  to  the  crime,  and 
makes  us  imagine  the  blush  of  indignant  virtue  on  his  cheek, 
while  in  the  act  of  portraying  the  criminal. 

3  U  2 
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Another  and  an  equally  serious  exception  to  the  tragedy,  is 
its  total  want  of  progress.  The  action  languishes  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  principal  cause  of  this  dramatic 
paralysis,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  is,  that  the  Poet 
substitutes  himself  for  his  characters.  It  is  he  who  philoso¬ 
phizes  in  a  strain  of  cold  metaphysical  speculation,  while  the 
)>ersons  of  the  scene  should  be  in  action.  So  predominant  is 
this  fault,  that,  in  that  most  anxious  moment  of  the  piece, 
whilst  Faiiero  is  waiting  in  breathless  and  horrid  expectation 
for  the  tolling  of  the  dreadful  bell  which,  at  the  hour  appointetl 
for  the  insurrection,  was  to  be  the  alarum  of  assassination  and 
treason, — even  in  this  awful  moment,  the  Doge  finds  time  for 
generalities  and  abstractions. 

‘  My  nephew’s  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  binge,  the  oracular  bell, 

AVnich  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death, 

Or  for  a  state  in  peril. 

♦  *  ^  * 

What !  silent  still  ? 

1  would  go  forth  but  that  my  post  is  here, 

To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
The  ofi  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature.* 

How  he  could  find  leisure  in  a  crisis  big  with  fate,  to  enter 
into  an  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  qualities  and  characters  of 
*  leagues  of  this  nature,’  correct  and  philosophically  true  as 
that  reasoning  is,  really  astonishes  us.  And  when,  upon  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  plot,  the  oflicer  comes  with  the  warrant  to  appre¬ 
hend  him,  he  does  not  think  it  either  unseasonable  on  such  an 
occasion,  or  a  departure  from  the  stern  dignity  and  proud  daring 
of  hi^  character,  to  reason  astutely  and  almost  technically  on 
its  legality. 

— .  <  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature. 

It  is  illegal,  and  as  now  applied 
Rebellious.* 

There  is  much  more  good  sense  in  the  answer  of  the  officer, 

‘  which  in  substance  is  this :  ‘  Sir,  1  cannot  enter  into  these 
subtleties.  The  warrant  was  put  into  my  hands  to  be  executed, 
and  acting  under  the  authority  of  my  superiors,  1  shall  be  borne 
harmless.  So,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  come  along  with  me.’ 

There  is  no  end  of  enumerating  these  passages,  which  are 
not  merely  incongruities,  but  insurmountable  impediments  to 
dramatic  moTcment.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  Lord  Byron 
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repudiates  the  notion  of  having^  written  for  tlie  stagCy  and  classes 
himself  with  those, 

qui  sc  lectori  crcderc  malunt, 

Quam  spcctatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi. 

Wc  fear  the  reader  will  Imve  as  much  reason  to  be  fastidious 
as  the  spectator.  For  even  in  dramas  expressly  written  to  be 
read,  something  like  a  representation  is  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  in  his  closet,  and  he  requires  pretty  nearly  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  same  laws  which  are  requisite  to  give  effect  to 
it  in  the  theatre. 

Rut  we  arc  hap|)y  to  ])ronounce,  on  the  other  hand,  our  \ 
opinion  of  the  poetic  merit  of  this  unfortunate  drama ;  and  ] 
the  beauties  which  arc  thickly  strewn  over  it,  bear  abundant 
attestation  to  the  great  talent  of  its  Author,  while  they  prove  \ 
also  that  talent  not  to  be  dramatic.  ^  The  soliloquy  of  Leoni  is  a 
hue  instance  of  repose,  as  the  painters  term  it,  amidst  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  scene,  and  of  that  obscure  but  restless  presentiment  of 
evil,  of  which  Shukspeare  frequently  made  a  use  somewhat  similar. 

*  What  a  stillness ! 

And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  1  left, 

Where  the  tall  torches’  glare,  and  silver  lamps* 

More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 

Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light. 

Which  show’d  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 

There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  pewt, 

Aflcr  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youtli 

At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilette  and 

Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 

Prankt  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 

Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  vet  hide. 

Believed  itself  forgotten  and  was  fool’d* 

There  youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  suck 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish’d  it’s  true  bloom,  and  health, 

And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush’d  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 

And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  checks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 

The  musick,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers — 

The  sparkling  eyes  and  flashing  ornaments — 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swandike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
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The  eye  like  what  it  circ1c(1 ;  the  thin  robes 
Floating  like  light  clouds  ’twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven; 

♦  *  ♦  •  I 

All  the  delusion  ot'  the  dizzy  scene. 

Its  false  and  true  enchanlinents — art  and  nature, 

Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
'fhe  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parched  pilgrim’s 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst. 

Arc  gone — around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 

Worlds  mirror’d  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass.* 

^  et,  tliis  splendid  passac^e,  with  reference  to  tbe  romantic  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  poem,  is  adventitious  and  obviously  transplanted 
from  the  mind  of  the  Poet.  It  is  the  habitual  east  of  thought, 
tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  liord  Hyron,  and 
dm's  not,  as  wi'  have  already  remarkeil,  adapt  itself  to  the  si¬ 
tuation  or  feelings  of  the  personages  of  his  poem.  It  is  the 
cool  CH>ntemplation  of  a  mind  raised  above  the  storms  of  human 
life,  and  the  perturbation  of  its  passions,  and  viewing,  as  from 
*  a  specular  mo»int,’  tlie  strife  and  conflicts  of  a  woild  in  which 
it  disdains  to  mix.  The  drama,  from  tbe  principles  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  is  too  rapid  in  its  progress,  aiul  its  agents  are  too 
mticb  involved  in  the  business  and  tumult  of  the  action,  to  find 
leisure  for  such  meditations. 

Of  tbe  prophecy  of  Dante,  our  limits  will  forbid  us  to  say  ' 
much.  It  is  a  rhapsody, — and  being  a  pn»pbrtic  vision,  allows 
the  Author  to  expatiate  with  an  unbridled  imagination  over  those 
liistorieal  incidents  which  were  in  the  time  of  Dante  still  veiled 
in  futiirily.  The  subject  is  the  exile  of  the  Hard,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  foretell  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  the  ensuing  cen¬ 
turies.  'Fhe  measure  is  tbe  terza  rima  of  Dante,  and  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  metrical  experiment  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Hut  we  confess  that  wo  sliould  have  been  better  pleased, 
bail  tbe  noble  Writer  ailoptetl  tin*  stanza  of  Spencer  or  Fairlux. 
liord  Hvron's  bahits  of  inversiiui  have  already  carried  that  <lan- 
gerous  licence  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  he  c  ntlurod  by  those 
who  revere  tbe  established  canons  of  our  tongue.  In  tbe  frag¬ 
ment  under  consideration,  be  sci'ius,  like  the  horse  in  Homer, 
emancipated  fri>m  bis  viike,  aiul,  from  tbe  unrestrained  in- 
dulgi'uce  of  this  faidt,  is  occasionally  more  than  obscure;  be  is 
iinintelligihle.  The  picture  of  Italy  as  it  bursts  upon  the  spec¬ 
tator  from  the  brow  of  the  Alps,  is,  however,  in  bis  b<»st  man¬ 
ner.  Wc  cannot  forbear  citing  tbe  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
('lanto. 

‘  Many  are  poets  who  liavc  never  penned 
'Fhcir  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  bt‘sl  : 
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Ihey  felt,  aiul  loved,  aiul  ilicd,  hut  would  not  lend 
riicir  tlioughu  to  meaner  beings;  they  compressed 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoined  the  stars 
IJnlaurclled  upon  earth,  hut  far  more  blest 
1  ban  those,  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link’d  to  fame. 

Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets  but  without  the  name. 

For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 

Bestowing  fire  from  Heaven,  and  then,  too  late, 

Finding  tlie  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower. 

Who,  having  lavished  his  high  gill  in  vain. 

Lies  chained  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore.’ 

Kvon  in  this  little  poem,  though  evidently  in  a  less  degree, 
He  may  trace  the  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  querulous  attn- 
butes  of  Lord  Byron’s  muse;  the  same  delineations  of  the  in¬ 
most  workings  of  the  soul,  embodying  at  the  same  time  the 
feelings  of  a  lofty  but  wounded  spirit,  which  finds  no  solace 
in  the  remedies  beneficently  scattered  in  the  moral  world, 
to  heal  *  the  hurt  mind,’  and  to  wean  it  from  vulgar  pertur¬ 
bations  and  transient  griefs  to  those  nobler  aims  and  higher 
aspirations  which  bespeak  its  Divine  origin,  and  accord  with 
its  final  destination.  Personal  sorrow  is  sacred;  and  we  forbear 
to  draw  the  veil  from  those  cherished  disquietudes  over  which 
he  loves  to  brood,  and  to  ‘  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
‘  fantasy.’  But  the  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  perpe¬ 
tually  forcing  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  he  is  unmindful  of 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  poetic  enthusiasm, — an  indwell¬ 
ing  reverence  for  his  Maker,  and  a  confidence  in  his  dispensa¬ 
tions.  It  is  from  the  lamentable  absence  of  this  inspiring  sen¬ 
timent,  that  he  seems  to  be  for  ever  blotting  and  deforming 
man — the  image  of  God,  by  representing  him  on  his  gloomy 
canvas  as  the  victim  only  of  the  stormy  aud  ferocious,  or  the 
slave  of  the  sensual  and  voluptuous  passions;  and  that  even 
when  he  brightens  his  picture  with  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the 
visible  creation,  he  throws  in  those  captivating  colours,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  beneficence  that  reigns  in  the  moral  world  more  dark 
and  doubtful.  We  have  frequently  felt  this  to  be  the  general 
character  of  his  writings;  and  indulged  the  wish,  we  trust  not 
an  uncharitable  one,  that  in  his  progress  towards  real  wisdom, 
the  gloom  and  darkuess  which  seem  at  present  to  overshadow 
his  highly  gifted  understanding,  may  give  way  to  those  serene 
and  tranquil  ilisposilioiis  which  religion  only  can  infuse,  and  with¬ 
out  which,  poesv  has  no  charms,  and  genius  no  inspiration. 
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Art  IV^  The  Diary  of  an  hivalidy  being  the  «lournal  of  a  Tour  in 
Pursuit  of  Health,  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France;  in 
the  Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  liy  Henry  Matthews,  Esq.  A.M. 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.515. 
Price  l.Gs.  London.  18*20. 

•^''RAVELLING  diaries, especially  when  inauufacturcd  among 
regions  iiearjy  as  well  known  by  description  or  inspection  as 
the  mail  coach  road  from  London  to  York,  require  something  belter 
tliuii  the  average  qualities  of  friendly  intercommunication,  to 
make  them  really  interesting.  Wc  now  naturally  look  for  somc- 
thinginore  stimulating  than  the  scarcely  varied  delineation  of  well 
known  scenes,  and  tlie  palling  re-introduction  of  familiar  cha¬ 
racters.  We  cannot  consent  to  accept  of  quaintness  in  lieu  of 
humour  ;  nor  to  take  ns  a  substitute  for  wit,  that  sort  of  con¬ 
ventional  joking  which  keeps  alive  the  inerrimeiit  of  a  college 
wine-party.  We  have,  for  instance,  no  very  ready  perception 
of  the  faceliousness  (to  say  nothing  of  taste  and  right  feeling)  of 
such  lumbering  and  profane  attempts  at  raising  a  laugh  as  the 
following. 

*  The  depression  and  despondency  of  spirit  wliich  accompany  the 
sickness,  deprive  the  mind  ot  all  its  energy,  and  fill  up  the  last  trait  in 
the  resemblance,  by  taking  away  even  the  consolations  of  hope, — 
that  last  resource  of  the  miserable,  which  comes  to  all,  but  to  the 
damnedy  and  the  sea*sick.’ 

Neither  have  we  a  keen  relish  for  such  small- ware  ])uns  a^ 
that  which  is  let  olT,  with  glee,  at  the  veriuin-swanning  capital 
of  Portugal — ‘  the  Lmitanian  or  the  Lousitaniun  metropolis.’ 
Mr.  Matthews  deals  much  too  largely  for  our  taste,  in  this  cheap 
retail  of  composition.  He  is  determined  to  be  perseveringly  hu¬ 
morous  against  the  very  wind  and  tide  of  nature.  He  is  always 
looking  round  him  for  some  opportunity  of  saying  a  snfiart 
thing.  The  consequence  of  all  this  must  be,  that,  although  his 
book,  from  its  rapidity  and  liveliness,  may  excite  a  casual  atten¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  live  :  it  wants  the  substantial  vitality  of  souml 
and  animated  composition.  Let  us  not  defraud,  however,  Mr. 
M.  of  his  just  due.  His  book  has  merit,  though  not  of  a  high 
order  ;  and  it  may  suit  the  ap|>eti(e  of  general  readers  better, 
perhaps,  than  a  more  valuable  work.  Although  our  perusal  of  it 
lias  not  furnished  us  with  many  new  ideas,  it  has  pleasantly 
refreshed  some  delightful  recollections. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Matthews,  by  the 
recommendation  of  his  medical  advisers,  *  determined  to  set  out 

•  ou  a  wild-goose  chase  after  health,  and  try,  like  honest  Tris- 

*  tram  Shandy,  whether  it  be  possible  to  run  away  from  death.* 
His  first  halting-place  was  Lisbon,  where  his  senses  were  an¬ 
noyed  in  such  various  and  olfeiisive  ways  that,  after  a  brief  so- 
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jotii  II,  lio  left  it,  ‘  fairly  stuiik  out/  On  the  8(li  of  November  lie 
laiiiled  at  Lec^horn,  uiid  soon  after  reached  Flon'iice,  whence 
lie  dates  the  first  specimen  of  a  series  of  criticisms  on  the  arts, 
whicli,  llioiii^li  they  arc  certainly  original,  anil  may  possibly  be 
iiii;enioiis,  are  yet  so  completely  at  variance  with  our  notions  on 
the  subject,  as  to  leave  us  very  much  iu  the  dark  respecting^  the 
jiriticipli^  on  whicli  Mr.  Matthews  has  formed  his  judi^emenl, 
or  tl:e  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  con¬ 
clusions.  lie  is  entranced  in  admiration  of  the  Venus,  but  there 
is  so  little  discrimination  in  his  raptures,  that  we  are  confused 
rather  than  instructed  by  his  expression  of  them.  VVe  leariii 
however,  that  tliere  are  not  to  be  recognised 

*  in  tJiis  divine  statue,  any  traiu  of  the  queen  of  love  and  pleasure. 

It  seems  ratlier  intended  as  a  a  personification  of  all  that  is  ele^n^ 
graceful,  and  beautiful ; — not  only  abstracted  from  all  human  infirmi¬ 
ties,  but  elevated  above  all  human  feelings  and  affections;  for,  though 
the  form  is  female,  the  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  of  angels,  who  arc  of 
no  sex.’ 

If  currency  were  allowed  to  this  vague  and  vapid  style  of 
composition,  criticism  on  the  fine  arts,  instead  of  being  the  most 
ditlicult  thing  imaginable,  would  become  the  easiest  and  least 
costly.  This  specimen  is,  however,  more  condescending  in  point 
of  explanation,  than  is  frequently  the  case  with  Mr.  Matthews  ; 
for  he  usually  contents  himself  with  an  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  contraction  of  the  lin^enf 
muscles,  accompanying  a  brief  and  decisive  judgement.  *  The 

*  famous  Farnese  Hercules,'  saith  this  ‘  excellent  critic,'  *  may 
^  be  calculated  to  please  an  anatomist,  but  certainly  no  one 
‘  else,'*  ‘  The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon,’  exclaims  this  ‘  admi- 
‘  rable  connoisseur,'  ‘  has  no  charms  for  me,*  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  ‘  Moses,  which  is  considered  his  che/  d*cpuvre^  is  to  me 
‘  any  thing  hut  sublime*  ‘  Gaspur  Poussin’s  green  land8ca|>es 

*  have  no  charms  for  me  /  /' 

Now  all  these  exquisite  absurdities,  and  many  more  of  the  same 
cast,  are  admirably  introduced,  supposing  it  to  be  the  Writer’s 
intention  to  make  sport  for  men  of  sounder  minds  ;  but  if  they 
arc  set  down  in  serious  conviction,  it  is  really  quite  too  much  for 
a  'rravcller,  palpably  ignorant  of  the  very  hornbook  of  art,  to  ob¬ 
trude  upon  us  such  flippant  crudities  as  these.  If  he  be  indeed 
incapable  of  admiring  the  mastery  of  execution  displayed  in  tlic 
majestic  repose  of  the  Hercules,  the  feeling  and  jwwer  of 
conception  and  production  which  distinguish  the  unrivalled 
groupe  of  Agesander  and  his  illustrious  comrades,  tlie  higti 
qualities  which  mark  the  style  of  Angelo, — we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  as  well  as  more  decorous 
in  Mr.  M.,  to  withhold  the  wanton  cx|H)surc  of  his  lastelcssnasH^ 
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iiiul  not  (o  <lown  liis  impotent  iltTiaiicc  in  tlie  faco  of  eeiitu- 
l  ies  of  fame.  K4|ually  indiscreet  is  the  sneer  at  tlie  ^  ^reen  laiid- 

*  KCaties^  of  Gaspir  l)u|;lict.  The  colouring  of  that  great 
ariist  may  not  he  always  what  his  eiilie  is  pleased  to  term  ‘  (he 

*  delighiful  green  of  Nature;'  but  its  tone  is  in  admirable  hur- 
inuny  with  (he  fine  choice  and  management  of  his  sulijeets.  If 
Mr.  Matthews  has  no  eye  for  the  richness  and  ease  of  Ciaspar, 
if  he  can  have  passed  by  without  gratification  the  depth  of  his 
still  water,  and  (he  Hash  of  his  falling  streams,  he  must  retain 
his  opinions  :  we  can  have  no  controversy  w  ith  him.  Wc  should 
exhaust  the  reailer’s  patience,  were  we  to  give  a  catalogue 
rainontiee  of  the  dashing  blunders  on  this  subject,  which  meet  us 
at  every  turn.  Hitherto,  for  instance,  we  had  supposed,  un- 
Kus|)rcting  of  error,  Glover's  accurate  transcript  of  the  tints 
of  nature  to  be  his  main  excellence;  hut  we  now  Hnd,  to  our  no 
small  mortilication,  that  *  the  beauty  of  his  pictures  is  in  an  inverse 
‘  ratio  to  their  fiilelity.*  The  pictures  of  Carlo  Dolce  are  felici¬ 
tously  termed  ‘  the  treacle  of  painting.'  In  short,  Mr.  M.’s 
censures  of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  especially  his  marvellous  estimate  of  the  Hercules  and 
the  Laocoon,  have  reminded  us  of  the  antique  gem — possibly  de¬ 
signed  to  satirize  similar  essays  at  criticism — which  represents 
a  dwarf  vainly  attempting  to  measure  a  giant's  thumb. 

We  had  intended  to  venture  a  few  comments  on  other  points 
of  this  kind,  such  as  his  characteristic  discovery,  that  Vernet 
ranks  among  the  *  masters  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;' 
his  unfavourable  critique  on  the  Transfiguration  ;  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  fresco-painting  ;  and  his  aHirmation  that  the  Madonna 

*  is  only  tolerable'  in  the  ‘  hands'  of  RaH'aelle.  He  has  crushed 
Guido  by  a  masterly  sneer  at  his  *  sky-blue  draperies ;'  but  he 
might  have  recollected  Parmegiano.  There  would,  however,  be 
literally  no  end  to  dissertation,  were  wc  to  notice  all  the  intrepid 
assertions  of  this  kiiul,  which  we  had  marked  for  animadversion. 
W  e  must  leave  Mr.  Matthews  to  his  own  theorii's  :  unpalatable 
as  they  are  to  us,  we  have  not  the  smallest  cxjiectation  of  dis¬ 
turbing  his  complacent  persuasion  of  their  correctness. 

On  the  journey  to  Rome,  Mr.  IMatthews  takes  advantage  of 
a  halt  at  Baccano,  to  eulogize  the  inns,  wines,  larders,  and  beds 
of  Italy.  In  England,  he  complains,  you  are  compelled  to 
Hake  your  election  between  *  a  beef-steak,  a  mutton-chop,  or  a 

veal-cutlet,'  and  to  bt‘  satisfied  with  *bud  beer  or  worse  wine 
in  Italy,  you  ine^^t  with  abundant  and  various  dishes,  excellent 
wines,  and,  instead  of  the  ^  sutlucating  feather-lieds'  of  father- 
land,  *  you  find  every  where  an  elastic  refreshing  mattress, 

*  which  will  conduce  to  ensure  a  good  night's  sleep,  in  spite  of 
‘  (he  tlrcary  unfurnisluMl  remm  in  which  it  is  placed.*  De  gus* 
tihuf  non  disputandum — we  suspect  that  our  Traveller  is  here, 
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ns  before,  oriq;inal  in  his  preferiMu-es ;  and  we  Ahad  continue  to 
]»re1er  the  furnislied  rooms,  feather-  beds,  and  |datn  cookery  of 
an  Kiiii^lish  inn,  to  the  rery  qtientionabie  arrangements  in  all 
these  res|)eets  of  an  Italian  hostelry. 

At  Rome,  our  Invalid  indulges  in  the  usual  train  of  senti¬ 
mental  rellectiun. 

‘  The  Koninn  Forum  is  now  the  Cnmpo  Vaccino — the  pai^l  Smitli- 
(icld ; — but  it  is  still  the  finest  walk  in  the  world ;  anu  1  doubt 
whether,  in  the  proudest  days  of  its  mnenificence,  it  could  have  in¬ 
terested  a  spectator  more  than  it  now  does, — fallen  as  it  is  from  its 
high  estate.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  or  more  afff:'*ting,  than 
the  contrast  between  what  it  was, — and  what  it  is.  I'hcii  is  enough 
in  the  tottering  ruins  which  yet  remain,  to  rccal  the  history  of  its 
ancient  grandeur, — while  its  present  misery  and  degradation  arc 
obtruded  upon  you  at  every  step.  Here  Horace  lounged ; — here 
Cicero  harangued  ; — and  here  now,  the  modern  Romans  count  their 
beads, — kill  their  pigs, — cleanse  their  heads,  and  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  by  every  species  of  abomination.  The  walk  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprizes  the  history  of  ages.  The  broken 
|)illar8  that  remain  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  and  theComitium,  tell  the  tale  of  former  times,  in  language 
at  once  the  most  pathetic  and  intelligible  ; — it  is  a  mute  eloquence, 
surpassing  all  the  powers  of  description. 

^Ir.  51  at  thews  differs  widely  from  the  general  opinion,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  a<l vantage  to  bo  derived  hy  consumptive  patients 
from  a  continental  hybernation.  The  air  of  Montpellier,  he 
characterises  as  ‘  sharp  and  biting.’  Nice  he  describes,  *  from 
‘  good  authority,’  as  injurious  to  pulmonary  debility.  Naples 
he  recommends  as  likely  to  save  an  invalid  some  trouble  and 
suffering,  hy  accelerating  the  progress  of  disease.  The  most 
favourable  residences  for  persons  tnrenfened  with  this  formidable 
malady,  ore  Pisa  and  Rome:  the  air  of  the  former  place  is 
‘  warm,  mild,  and  muggy  the  climate  of  the  latter  city,  *  pure 
‘  without  being  piercing.’  VVe  are,  however,  much  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  this  eulogy  of  the  Roman  atmosphere  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  descant  on  its  miseries,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that  *  the 
‘  temperature  varies  twenty  degrees  between  one  street  and 
‘  another.’ 

‘  The  more  I  see  of  Italy,  the  more  I  doubt  whether  it  be  worth 
while  for  an  invalid  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey, 
for  the  sake  of  any  advantages  to  be  found  in  it,  in  respect  of  climate, 
during  the  winter.  To  come  to  Italy  with  the  hope  of  escajnnff  the 
winter,  is  a  grievous  mistake.  This  might  be  done  by  getting  into 
the  southern  hemisphere,  but  in  Europe  it  is  impossible (surely, 
Mr.  Matthews  does  not  suppose  that  the  Mediterranean  separates  the 
two  hemispheres  ;)  ‘  and  1  believe,  that  Devonshire,  after  all,  may  be 
the  best  place  for  an  invalid,  during  that  season.  If  the  thermometer 
be  not  so  low  here,  the  temperature  is  more  variable,  and  the  winds 
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arc  more  bitter  and  cutting.  In  Devonshire  too,  all  the  comforts  of 
the  country  arc  directed  against  cold  ; — here,  all  the  precautions  are 
the  other  way.  The  streets  arc  built  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  arc  now  as  damp  and  cold,  as  rain  or  frost 
can  make  them.  And  then, — what  a  difference  between  the  warm 
carpet,  tlie  snug  elbowed  chair,  and  the  blazing  coal-hrc  of  an  English 
winter  evening ; — and  the  stone  stair-cases,  marble  floors,  and  starving 
casements  of  an  Italian  house ! — where  every  thing  is  designed  to 
guard  against  the  heat  of  summer ;  which  occupies  as  large  a  pro- 
^rlion  of  the  Italian  year,  as  the  winter  season  does  of  our  own. 
j'lie  only  advantage  of  Italy  then  is,  that  your  |)enance  is  shorter 
than  it  would  be  in  England ;  for  1  repeat,  that  during  tlie  time  it 
lasts,  winter  is  more  severely  felt  here  than  at  Sidmouth,  where  1 
would  even  recommend  an  Italian  invalid  to  re^ir,  from  November 
till  February ; — if  he  could  possess  himself  of  rortunatus’s  cap,  to 
remove  the  diflicullies  of  the  journey.* 

At  Naples,  Mr.  Matthews  found  his  countrymen  busy  in 
]>layin!j  at  (Ticket ;  and  h(‘  takes  occasion  very  justly  to  repre¬ 
hend  that  haughty  and  reckless  nationality  which  disgusts  hy 
its  contemptuous  airs,  and  by  its  unaccommodating  egotism,  the 
more  pliable  foreigner.  His  lodgings  were  in  the  house  ot'  a 
bishop,  ^  a  little  diity-looking,  clKxrolate-coloured  en^ature, 

^  with  no  single  pretension  to  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.* 
This  dignified  ecclesiastic  proved  to  be  a  finished  knave,  desceiiil- 
ing  to  the  meanest  cxp(Miients  ol  obtaining  money,  and  feeling 
no  hesitation  at  direct  rolihery. — Pompeii  we  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  describe  siiilieieiitly  at  large  to  release  us  from  the 
necessity  of  furtber  delineation  here.  The  exuiuination  of  Her- 
culancnm  is  said  scarcely  to  repay  the  labour.  The  relation  of 
the  journey  up  Vesuvius  is  extremely  brmf,  and  coiitains  no 
novelty  exceptiug  a  ({uotution  from  Sbakspeare,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lnvulid*s  chairing  up  the  mountain.  The  following 
anecdote  of  Murat,  with  its  connected  reflections,  is  worth  ex¬ 
tracting. 

*  The  leading  feature  in  his  character  seems  to  have  been  that  gal¬ 
lant  generous  bravery,  so  becoming  a  soldier,  which  he  displayed  on 
all  occasions.  In  his  very  last  retreat,  be  is  said  to  have  risked  bis 
life,  to  save  the  son  of  one  of  his  nobility,  •  who  wanted  the  courage 
to  do  it  himself.  They  were  crossing  the  river,  under  the  fire  of  the 
Austrians  ;  the  horse  of  theyoun^  man  was  wounded;  and  his  situ¬ 
ation  a^ipetred  hopeless.  Joachim,  moved  by  the  distress  of  the 
father,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  brought  the  son  in  safely  to  the 
bank,  where  the  father  liad  remained  a  helpless  spectator  of  the 
whole  transaction.  But  peace  be  to  his  ashes. — I  am  no  advocate  for 
the  scum,  to  which  the  fermentation  of  the  French  Revolution  has 
given  such  undue  elevation;  but  there  are  alw’ays  exceptions; — and 
Joachim,  however  he  might  be  tainted  with  the  original  sin  of  the 
school  in  which  lie  was  bred,  hud  deserved  too  w  ell  of  mankind,  by  his 
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own  conduct  in  power,  not  to  merit  more  compassion  than  he  fpuml  in 
the  hour  of  his  adversity.*  * 

I 

Karly  in  April,  Mr.  Matthews  returned  to  Rome,  andh;ul  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  piihlie  cx<x*iition  hy  the  piillotine. 
The  criminal  had,  nt  the  instis^ation  of  his  mother,  mtirdereil 
liis  father ;  and  the  atrocious  act  had  been  brought  to  light  bj 
the  fidelity  of  a  d(»g. 

'  At  last  the  bell  rang,  the  Host  was  brought  from  a  neighbouring 
church,  that  he  might  receive  the  last  sacrament,  and  soon  afierwarda 
the  criminal  was  led  out.  Jnfrlese  was  a  passport  on  this  os  on  other 
occasions.  The  guards  that  formed  in  a  souarc  round  the  guillotine, 
made  w'uy  for  me  to  pass ;  and  I  was  introiiuced,  almost  against  my 
will,  close  to  the  scaffold.  A  crucifix,  and  a  black  banner,  with 
death's  heads  upon  it,  were  borne  before  the  culprit,  who  advanced 
between  two  priests.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  and 
did  not  once  flinch  till  he  stooped  to  put  his  head  into  the  groove  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  it.  This  is  the  trying  minute;  the  rest  is  the  affair 
of  less  than  a  moment.  It  appears  to  be  the  best  of  all  modes  of 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  ;  combining  the  greatest  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  spectator,  with  the  least  possible  suffering  to  the  victim*. 
It  is  so  rapid,  that  1  should  doubt  whether  there  were  any  suffering ; 
but,  from  the  expression  of  the  countenance  when  the  executioner 
held  up  the  head,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  sense  and  consciousness 
may  remain  for  a  few  seconds  afier  the  head  is  ofl'.  Tlie  eyes  seemed 
to  retain  speculation  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  there  was  a  look  in 
the  ghastly  stare  with  which  they  glared  upon  the  crowd,  which  im¬ 
plied  that  the  head  was  aware  of  its  ignominious  situation.  And  in¬ 
deed  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition,  for  in  all  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  spine  whereby  a  communication  with  the  sensorium  is  cut 
off,  it  is  the  parts  below  the  injury  which  arc  deprived  of  sensation, 
while  those  above  retain  their  sensibility.  And  so,  in  the  case  of  de¬ 
capitation,  the  nerves  of  the  face  and  eyes,  may  for  a  short  time  con¬ 
tinue  to  convey  impressions  to  the  brain,  in  spite  of  the  separation 
from  the  trunk.’  * 

There  are  some  sketches,  not  particularly  striking,  of  Italian 
preachers.  One  is  said  to  be  elegant,  another  plain  and  affi*c- 
tionate ;  but  the  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Italy,  is  the  Frate  Pacifico^ 
who  must  uiupiestionably  be  an  astonishing  resemblance  of  the 
Doctor,  since  this  ornament  of  the  Roman  pulpit,  is  ‘  ruddy, 
‘  robust,  and  portly,’  with  a  *  deep,  rich,  double-bass  voice,*  an<l 
entirely  destitute  of  ‘  Chalraers’a  splendour  of  language  or  va- 
‘  riety  of  illustration.’  In  fact,  Mr.  Matthews  expressly  limits 
the  similarity  to  the  ‘  devoted  earnestness,  entire  absorption  in 
‘  the  subject,  and  fertility  of  invention  of  the  two  orators  ;*— 
qualities  which  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  note  as  the  ground 
of  specific  comparison,  since  they  are  common  characteristics  of 
the  larger  proportion  of  popular  divines. 

The  banditti  who  roam  the  country  about  Rome,  arc  slightly 
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Doliceil.  Ill  one  instance,  Mr.  M.,  haTin^  ascended  to  the  roof 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  found  a  party  there  tirinking  vvine, 

*  who  Very  courteously  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  goml 

*  cheer.*  The  gentry  who  made  up  this  Jovial  grou|ie,  pruvini 
to  be  the  leaders  of  a  hand  of  rohhers,  who,  finding  their  occu¬ 
pation  less  profitable  than  usual,  had  actually  surrendered  Ihein- 
sclvcs  to  the  government,  claiming  at  the  same  time  the  reward 
offered  for  their  apprehension.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and 
after  a  years  enthralment,  these  worthies  will  be  at  liberty  lu 
follow  their  old  courses.  The  English  at  Rome  are,  it  seems, 
accustomed  to  enter  into  conversation  with  these  di*speradoes ; 
and  one  of  our  countrywomen  is  said  to  have  made  them  a 
handsome  present. 

The  reflections  on  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Italy, 
which  commence  the  ninth  chapter,  are  just  and  forcible  :  they 
describe  the  spirit  of  impatience  which  inflames  the  people,  and 
advert  to  that  utter  degradation  of  character  and  principle  which 
render  any  effectual  melioration  scarcely  practicaide.  >  At 
Bologna,  l\lr.  Matth|»ws  finds  out  that  he  has  not  formed  *  a 
*just  estimate*  of  the  merit  of  Guido,  and  learns  ‘  to  ap- 
^  predate  properly  the  excellence*  of  Dominichiuo  and  tlie 
Caracci.  His  picture  of  Venice  contains  few  details,  and  those 

*  somewhat  musty.*  The  following  pleasing  illustration  of 
Italian  courtesy,  deserves  transcription. 

*  1  ought  to  record,  as  an  instance  of  the  obliging  civility  of  the 
Italians,  that  I  met  a  serenading  party  in  a  gondola  to-night,  singing 
very  beautifully  to  their  guitars,  the  songs  of  a  favourite  opera. 
Supposing  they  were  professional  people,  and  under  the  idea  that  1 
was  to  make  them  a  recompense,  I  detained  them  half  an  hour ;  and 
it  was  not  till  they  explained  their  refusal  of  any  remuneration,  that 
1  found  it  was  a  nobleman’s  family  returning  from  an  excursiun  to 
Padua.’ 

Swifzerldiul  and  France  have  of  lute  been  drawn  upon  so 
largely  by  our  lady  aud  genilLMnaii  travellers,  that  Mr. 
Matthews  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  his  readers  with  much 
novelty;  hut,  as  he  describes  common  scenes  and  events  with 
vivacity,  he  will  be  read  with  gratification.  He  has  aiiulysiMl 
the  popuLir  amusements  with  talent  and  spirit ;  the  skill  of  the 
French  in  cookery,  and  the  cheapness  and  variety  of  the  Pa¬ 
risian  eating-houses,  are  also  duly  commemorated.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  seems  to  stand  urgently  in  need  of  radienl 
reformation.  The  wretehed  system  of  procedure  by  interroga¬ 
tories  ;  the  leaning  of  the  judge  against  the  prisoner ;  the  con¬ 
stant  and  whispering  communication  between  the  public  accuser 
and  the  jury  ;  and  the  severe  cross-examination  of  the  culprK 
himself; — all  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  indecorous 
levity  of  the  bench,  amply  justify  the  disgust  with  whieh  Mr. 
Matthews  witnessed  the  whole  transaction. 
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Art.  V.  A  Grammar  of  Botany,  illustrative  of  Artificial  as  well  as 
Natural  Classitication,  with  an  Explanation  of  Jussieu's  System. 
By  Sir  Janies  Edward  Smith,  M.l>.  F.  R.8.  i\c.  d<c.  President 
of  the  Linmran  Society.  8vo.  pp.  2il.  [21  plates.]  Pis.  plain, 
11.  1  Is.  6d.  coloured.  London.  1K21. 

K  arc  somewhat  doubtful  whetluT  this  work  will  add  much 
to  the  Botanical  fame  of  Sir  J,  E.  Smith,  already  ao  well 
established  by  his  Introduction,  his  Flora  Britannica,  his  arti- 
cle.s  in  llees’s  Cyclopaedia,  and  his  co-operation  with  Mr.  Sow- 
,  erby  in  the  ^real  national  work,  the  English  Botany.  The  title 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  a  misnomer,  if  the  term  ^;rammar  is  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  an  elementary  manual  of  principles  ; 
for  the  book  contains  only  a  brief  and  not  very  clear  accouutof 
the  Latin  terms  applied  to  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits  of  plants ;  a  hurried  abstract  of  the  Linnasaii  Classi¬ 
fication  ;  and  a  long  explanation  of  the  system  of  Jussieu.  This 
Grammar,  in  a  word,  will  never  enable  any  body,  learned  or 
unlearned,  to  master  the  rudiments  of  Botany,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  they  are  not  contained  in  the  volume ;  whoever, 
therefore,  may  purchase  it  with  this  view,  will  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed.  If  the  reaticr  be  previously  acquainted  with  Systematic 
Botany,  he  may,  indeed,  obtain  from  this  Grammar  a  succinct 
and  tolerably  clear  view  of  Jussieu's  System,  the  exposition  of 
which  occupies  about  two  thirds  of  the  work.  A  tyro  would 
only  bewilder  himself  among  the  sesquipedalian  terminology  of 
the  classes  and  orders.  The  System  of  Linnaeus  is  despatched 
in  a  few  pages,  which  have  the  merit  of  being  nearly  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  any  hody  but  a  thorough  botanist.  This,  we  think,  is 
not  a  little  surprising  in  a  work  coming  from  the  President  of 
the  Linnsean  Society,  and  the  possessor  of  the  MSS.  and  the 
Herbaria  of  the  learned  Swede. 

One  thing  we  may  clearly  infer  from  this  circumstance,  namely, 
that  the  System  of  liinnxus,  after  having  for  nearly  a  century 
been  studied  and  admired  in  every  part  of  the  world,  seems  now 
to  be  on  the  wane.  The  time  was,  that  from  the  boarding  schoid 
Aliss,  to  the  most  learned  professor,  Linnaeus  was  called  great 
and  immortal,  and  his  System  looked  upon  as  equal  in  stability 
to  the  Newtonian  System  itself. 

'Fhe  chief  merit  of  Linnsns  consisted  in  making  his  Sytifema 
Naturee  a  practical  index  to  all  the  productions  of  nature ;  or 
rather,  in  making  the  parts  and  the  structure  of  individual  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  and  minerals,  an  index  to  his  book  :  so  that  a  pro¬ 
ficient,  upon  meeting  with  a  strange  plant  or  animal,  has  only 
to  examine  its  parts  and  structure,  in  order  to  discover  at  once 
where  it  is  placed  and  described  in  the  Linnacan  arrangement. 
Whosoever  has  resolution  enough  to  commit  to  memory  two  or 
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three  liiindrod  barbarous  leriUH  coinpoiiiuled  of  Latiiiy  Greek, 
and  Teutonic,  may  soon  qualify  himself  to  turn  readily  to  any 
part  of  the  System  to  identity  a  8]>ccimcn,  and  to  learn  all  that 
Linnieus  tliouf^lit  useful  to  be  known  concerning  it.  The  know- 
ledge  of  a  mere  1/inniean  naturalist  appears  to  us,  howerer,  to 
be  exceedingly  circumscribed,  and  of  small  value.  He  hunts 
so  incessantly  after  minute  and '  barely  palpable  distinctions,  or 
slight  variations  of  number,  form,  and  colour,  that  all  useful 
knowledge,  and  all  practical  and  enlarged  views  of  nature,  arc 
thrown  into  the  shade.  .  Nobody,  not  even  Sir  J.  K.  Smith  him¬ 
self,  would  think  of  reading  consecutively  a. single  page  of  the 
Syttema  Naturm  except  by  way  of  consultation,  any  more 
than  of  reading  a  School  Dictionary.  Yet,  we  must  admit  the 
utility  of  the  Linmvan  Index  Naturm  (as  we  should  rather  call 
it)  ill  the  same  way  as  we  must  admit  the  utility  of  a  Dictionary. 
Rut,  what  would  any  rational  philosopher  think  of  making  a  dic¬ 
tionary  the  ultimatum  of  study,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  assert-  . 
ing,  that  it  contained  all  recpiisite  information  in  liteinturc  or 
science  ?  This,  however,  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  Rotany ; 
and  those  who  cultivate  the  physiology  of  vegetation,  or  investi¬ 
gate  the  economical  uses  of  plants,  arc  considered  by  the  man 
qf  names,  to  be  engaged  in  a  very  inferior  sort  of  inipiiry, 
which  he  contemptuously  stigmatises  with  the  epithet  “  popnlar,^^ 

I  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  is  not  himself  considered  to  be  an  altogether 
geouiue  jiosologist,  being,  if  we  mistake  not,  ranked  by  the 
aioateui^giOoly  among  second-rate  botanists.  The  ^  head  and 
*  front  olMiis  uileiiding*  seems  to  lie  in  his  having  been  too  phy¬ 
siological  in  his  Introduction,'*  and  not  sulliciently  mimdc 
and  technical  in  his  other  works;  while  Brown,  Hooker  and 
other  first-rate  botanists,  carefully  abstain  from  making  a  single 
useful  or  practical  remark,  and  conhne  themselves  most  rigidly 
to  varieties  of  colour,  form,  and  structure,  and  to  the  coining 
and  arrangement  of  names,  'fhe  Grammar  before  us  exhibits, 
in  tills  respect,  some  symptoms  of  improvemcrit.  It  contains 
no  physiology,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  useful  or 
practical  remarks  whatever.  It  is,  consequently,  a  genuine 
botanical  work,  though  deficient  in  two  of  the  parts  which,  as 
our  Author  teaches  us,  belong  to  the  science.  Take  his  own 
words : 

‘  Subject.* 

‘  1.  Botany  tenches  the  knowledge  of  Plants,  cither,  1,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  characters  and  distinctions ;  2,  their  structure  and  the 
uses  of  their  several  parts;  or,  3,  their  various  qualities  with  regard 
to  mankind  and  the  brute  creation. 

*  2.  The  1st  is  called  Systematical,  the  2nd  Physiological,  and 
the  3rd  Economical  Botany, 
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*  3.  Systematical  Botany  is  founded  on  a  knowled^  of  the  exter¬ 

nal  structure  of  plants,  and  the  different  forms  under  which  their 
various  parts  and  organs  appear.  , 

*  4.  Physiological  Botany,  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
forms  of  the  vegetable  body,  requires  an  acquaintance  with  its  inter* 
nal  structure,  and  the  different  substances  therein  produced  and  con* 
tnined,  termed  Secretions,  with  the  purposes  which  such  secretions 
answer. 

‘  5.  Economical  Botany  is  either  empirical  or  pliilosophical.  The 
former  originates  in  the  experience  and  practical  observation  of  man* 
kind  from  one  age  to  another  :  the  latter  is  deduced  from  a  consider* 
ation  of  certain  characters  in  vegetables;  either  indicating  peculiar 
properties ;  or  pointing  out  affinities,  more  or  less  remote,  by  which 
certain  known  qualities  in  some  plants,  arc  presumed  to  exbt  in 
others.'  pp.  1,  2. 

Now,  this  is  an  accurate  and  complete  division  of  the  science, 
exactly  ns  wc  should  wish  to  see  it  cultivated  : — 1.  Beginning 
with  the  form  and  n))pearuucc  of  a  plant,  marking  its  relation 
of  similarity  or  din'erence  with  other  plants,  and  giving  it  a 
name  to  aid  the  memory,  and  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  it  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  it : — 2.  Making  this  preliminary  knowle<1ge 
subservient  to  the  investigation  of  the  internal  structure  and 
functions  of  the  plant ;  its  manner  of  growth,  of  fructifieation, 
and  decay  ;  the  nourishment  it  derives  from  the  earth  and  the 
air  ;  and  the  circulation  of  its  juicea  in  the  bark,  the  leaves,  and 
the  woody  fibre: — 3.  Following  up  this  investigation  of  the 
plans  of  Providence,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  uses  which  have 
i)een,  or  may  be  made  of  the  plant  as  food  or  medicine  for  roan 
or  beast,  or  as  n  material  of  clothing,  shelter,  or  luxury. 

But,  although  all  this  is  formally  set  down  in  the  paragraphs 
just  extracted,  as  constituting  the  science  of  Botany,  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  development  of  these  three  parts  of  the  subject  in 
the  subsequent  pages  of  the  Grammar.  VVe  have  an  account, 
indeed,  of  three  different  methods  of  arranging  plants  in  classes  ; 
though  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  any  body,  with  nothing 
more  than  the  instructions  here  given,  could  class  a  single  plant 
in  its  ap|)ropriate  division  in  any  of  the  three  arrangements. 
But  the  Physiological  and  Economical  divisions  arc  wholly 
omitted,  without  a  word  of  apology.  The  reader  must  be  con¬ 
tented  to  learn,  that,  though  these  make  two  thirds  of  the 
science,  the  Author  has  not  thought  it  requisite  to  say  one  word 
more  concerning  them  tlian  what  we  have  already  quoted. 
What,  we  may  ask,  would  be  thought  of  a  book  cntitle<i  a 
Grammar  of  Chemistry,  which  should  divide  the  subject  into 
Systematical,  Experimental,  and  Economical,  and  put  us  off 
with  a  dry  systematical  catalogue  of  names,  and  tables  of  weights 
and  other  properties  of  subsUinces, — at  the  same  time  wholly 
omitting,  without  apology,  the  doctrimi  of  AlVinily  and  the 
Voi..  XV.  N.S.  3  E 
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promised  experiments  and  practical  uses  of  the  articles?  Or, 
^hat  would  be  thouG;lit  of  u  Grammar  of  the  Bu:;lish  Liii^uai^e 
which  should  go  learnedly  Into  Orthography  and  Etymology, 
while  Syntax  and  Prosody  were  not  even  mentioned,  except  in 
a  preliminary  definition  in  the  first  chapter?  Yet,  theHiM'ases 
would  be  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  the  Grammar  of  Botany 
under  review. 

W  c  are  aware  that  the  proceeding  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  this 
instance,  though  not  very  rational,  is  quite  Bofanietd,  Tlie 
example  of  it  was  set  by  the  great  Linnaeus  himself.  Although, 
if  we  may  trust  his  biographers,  *  he  never  failed  to  display  in 

*  a  lively  and  convincing  manner,  the  relation  subsisting  between 

*  the  study  of  nature  and  the  piddic  good,  by  shewing  how 

*  greatly  this  agreeable  employment  may  add  both  to  individual 

*  comfort  and  emolument,'  yet,  in  his  published  works,  we  have 
scarcely  any  thingof  this,  hut,  instead  of  it,  endless  snh-divisioVs, 
and  minute  and  useless  details  of  (he  sha[)es  of  leaves  an<l  the 
structure  of  flowers.  lie  asserts,  indeed,  in  so  many  words, 

( PhiloMophid  Botanica.  S.  2511.)  that  ‘  the  test  of  a  good 
‘  Botanist,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  iuim})er  of  species.’ 
This  example  has  been  closely  followed  by  all  our  celebrated 
Botanists.  Brown,  in  bis  famous  Prodromus  .Voive  Hullandiw^ 
has  Bcarccly  hinted  at  the  physiology  of  the  science,  or  any 
matters  of  practical  utility.  Hooker,  in  his  sjdendid  and  ex¬ 
pensive  work  on  Jungermaniw^  has  ma<lc  a  sort  of  apology  for 
a  similar  omission  ;  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  Muncologia  Bri^ 
tannica^  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  'Faylor,  of  Cork. 
The  uniform  omission  of  the  piiysiologicul  and  economical  de¬ 
partments  in  works  of  so  high  pretension,  would  certainly  neem 
to  justify  us  in  thinking,  either  that  the  Authors  esteemed  these 
branches  to  be  of  inferior  iniportance,  or  that  they  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  lluMii.  The  example  of  these  first-rate 
Botanists,  is  the  only  defence  wbicli  can  be  put  in  for  Sir  J.  K. 
Smith’s  omissions  in  the  present  Grammar.  But  we  think  it 
would  almost  have  been  better,  not  to  drop  even  a  bint  that 
there  arc  such  subjects,  than  to  tantalize  the  •reader,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  them  as  parts  of  the  science,  wlien  lie  will  in  vain  look 
for  an  account  of  them  in  what  purports  to  be  a  Grammar  of  its 
principles. 

\Vc  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  as  intelligible  an  abstract  as 
we  can,  of  that  part  of  the  volume  wbicli  is  new  to  the  mere 
English  reader, — the  system  of  Jussieu,  premising  an  exidana- 
tion  of  a  few  of  bis  terms.  Every  seed  consists  of  a  sain  in¬ 
closing  the  albumen^  a  mealy  or  fleshy  substance  usually  white, 
analogous  to  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  destined  to  nourish  the 
first  bud  of  the  plant  till  it  can  of  itself  derive  nourishment  from 
the  ground ;  and  the  embryo  or  germ,  corresponding  to  the 
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yolk  of  an  which,  after  building,  forms  the  root  and  stem 
of  the  plant.  Attached  to  the  germ  at  iu  first  budding,  we  find, 
in  most  plants  two,  in  others,  one,  and  in  a  third  class,  none,  of 
what  are  termed  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes.  Every  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  first  a|)penrance  above  ground,  of  plants  raised 
from  seed,  such  as  turnips,  must  have  remarked,  that  the  seedling 
leaves  (as  they  arc  termed]  are  very  different  from  the  leaves 
of  the  full-grown  plant.  These  seedling  leaves  are  the  ex¬ 
panded  cotyledons;  and  it  is  these  co(ylc(ion$  which  Jussieu 
has  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  distinctions  of  his  classes  : 
AcotyledoneMj  without  seed-lobes;  ^lionocotyledoneHf  with  one 
seed-lobe;  vluA  DicotyledoneHf  ssiiU  two  seed  lobes.  Further, 
ffypoyynoHM  means,  inserted  under  the  germcn  or  seed-vessel  ; 
EpiuynouH^  inserted  above  it ;  ami  Periyynoun^  inserted  into 
the  flower-cup,  or  into  the  flower-Waves  or  petaUf  which  form 
ihe  corolla,  A petaloun  metim  without  flower-leaves;  Mono* 
petalowwj  with  one  flower-leaf ;  Polypetaloun^  with  more  than 
one  flower-leaf.  These  explanations  being  premised  for  the 
sake  of  our  un- Botanical  readers,  we  shall  now  enumerate  the 
classes  and  orders  according  to  this  new  system,  adding,  where 
it  can  be  done,  English  terms  and  examples.  This  has  been 
hlamcahly  neglected  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  though  ho  seems  to 
have  begun  his  work  (see  page  3.)  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
giving  such,  and  has  assigned  no  reason  for  abandoning  it. 

Our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  having  taken  some  pains  in 
drawing  up  the  following  Table. 

Outline  or  Jussieu*s  Natural  System. 

Class  I.  Plants,  Acotyledones,  destitute  of  albumen. 

Order  1.  Vwn^Xy  Va\^,  muihroomu  and  puff -halU, 

2.  AIgtc,  Eng.  8ea-weed§  and  liverwori»f  lichenoi 

(Linn.) 

3.  llepaticic,  Eng.  green  UcerworU,  the  Junger» 

mania*  of  Botanists. 

4.  Musci,  Eng.  motres. 

5.  Filices,  Eng.  ferm^  such  as  polypody. 

0.  Naiades,  Eng.  water^woriif  such  as  pond-weed, 

duck-meat,  and  mares- tail. 

Class  II.  Monocotyledones,  stamens  hypogynous;  one 
seetl,  or  one  seed  vessel  with  one  or  many  teatls ;  leaves  mostly 
alternate  and  sheathing  the  stem. 

Order  7.  Aroidec,  Eng.  cuckoo-pint-like, 

8.  Typhac,  Eng.  caU*-tail  and  burweed, 

9.  Cyperoideac,  Eng.  segn,  such  as  cluh-ru»h,  seg, 

cotton  grans,  tnxA  galangide, 

10.  t h*aniineip.  Eng.  grasses. 

3  I  2 
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('lass.  111.  IMoNoroTYLEHONEs,  stsifiions ’ |>cri"y Hoiis  ;  em¬ 
bryo  in  a  rather  larp;e  aiul  horny  alhiimen. 

(InIcT  11.  Puliinr,  Ku^.  palms^  such  as  the  (/ale,  the  roroa, 
the  phwnixy 

12.  Asparaj^i,  a/f/Kira^Ui?  trihe,  such  ns  anparayna, 

and  lily  of  the  valley. 

13.  Jnnci,  runhesy  such  ns  rvater-plantanOy  mea¬ 

dow  HaffroHy  ^c. 

14.  Lilia,  Kn^.  lilietty  such  as  tlie  liWi/),  the  /i/i/,  and 

frit  illary. 

15.  nroineliac,  such  as  the  American  aloe. 

10.  Asphodeli,  Kn^.  an phodeltty  sk\c\\  ns  garlic y  aquilly 
hy acini liy  and  aloe. 

17.  Narcissi,  Kn^.  narcisMunetty  such  as  snow  r/ro/i, 
orange  lily,  and  daffodil. 

IS.  Iridcs,  Kn*^.  iVimck,  such  us  crocusy  gladiolcyjlagsy 
and  ixia. 

('lass  IV.  Monoco rvi.EUON Fs,  stamens  cpii^ynous  ;  fruit  of 
one  or  several  cells,  and  pulpy  or  capsular. 

Order  10.  iMus;r,  mnsesy  such  as  the  ^ower  of  Helicon 
and  Strelitzia. 

‘20.  Cannie,  Kn^.  canesy  such  as  the  sugar-caney  and 
ginger. 

21.  Orchidea',  Lni;.  orchisesy  such  ns  the  lady^s  slip- 
pery  orchis^  Sfc. 

2*2.  Ilydrocharides,  Knj^.  frog-wortsy  such  ns  the 
water -lily  md  frog-bit. 

(^lass  V.  Dicotylkpokes,  apetalous,  stamens  epiji^ynous. 
Order  ‘23.  Aristolochia',  such'as  asaruhaca  and  aristolachia. 

Olass  VI.  Dicotylepones,  apetalous,  stamens  porigynous, 
seed  vessel  mostly  with  one  seed. 

Order  24.  Lla^a^ni,  Knjf.  olives. 

25,  Thymelacic,  Lnt^.  incense -wort  Sy  such  as  daphne, 
and  the  frankincense  plants. 

20.  IVoiea',  Lng.  protens  plants. 

27.  Lauri,  Lng.  laurels. 

28.  Poly^oneac,  Ln^.  polygonums,  such  ns  docks, 

rhubarb,  arsmarf,  and  bistort, 

20.  Atriplices,  Kn^.  oraches,  such  as  spinago,  hlite, 
orache,  and  good-king-henry. 

Class  VII.  1)  icoTYLEPONEs,  aj>etalous,  stamens  hypoi^ynous, 
one  seed,  or  capsule  of  one  or  two  cells,  w’ith  one  or  many  seeds. 

Order  30,  .Ainaranthi,  Kii^.  everlasting  flowers. 
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Orilcr  31.  IMaiita^iiicii,  plantainsy  «ucli  os  way-bread 

and  rib-wort, 

32.  Nycta^inos,  Eng.  night-worti, 

33.  Pluinbagines,  such  as  thrift. 

Class  VI 11.  DicoTYLfooNEs,  corolla  monopctalous,  and  hy- 
pogynous,  geruicn  superior,  generally  simple,  but  occasionally 
double. 

Order  34.  Lysiiuachia.',  Eng.  looge-gtrifen,  such  as  pitnpernvly 
primrottey 

35.  Pcdiculart's,  Eng.  louse-wortny  such  as  hpeedivelly 

milk-morty  eye-hrighty  and  broom-rate, 

36.  Acanthi,  Eng.  thornMy  or  rather  prickly  planU, 

But  there  is  no  British  example  of  the  order. 

\  37.  Jasminea^,  Eng.  janminsy  such  as  lilac y  privet, 

and  ash. 

38.  Vilices,  Eng.  withes,  such  as  vervain,  Sfc. 

30.  Labiatie,  Eng.  lip-hlossomH,  such  us  thyme,  mint, 
sage,  lavender,  iifc, 

40.  Scrophularia*,  Eng.  hg-worU,  such  as  fig-wort, 

fox-glove,  toad-flax, .  ^c, 

41.  Solaneic,  Eng.  nightshades,  such  as  henbane, 

tobacco,  and  potatoe. 

42.  Boraginesc,  Eng.  borages,  such  as  borage,  grom- 

wely  buglossy  Sfc, 

43.  Convolvuli,  Eng.  wintlc  weeds,  such  as  bindweed, 

and  ipomwa. 

44.  Polemonia,  Eng.  Greek  valerians,  such  as  Jacobis 

ladder,  and  phlox. 

45.  Bignoniaj,  chiefly  iVe IT  Holland  plants, 

46.  Gentianse,  Eng.  gentians,  such  as  centaury, 

gentian,  and  yellow -wort, 

47.  Apocines,  such  as  periwinkle,  and  stapelia. 

48.  Sapota^. 

Class  IX.  Dicotyledones,  corolla  monopctalous,  and  peri- 
gynous,  fruit  pulpy  or  capsular. 

Order  40.  Guaiacana:,  Eng.  guiacs, 

60.  Uhododendra,  Eng.  rose  shrubs,  such  as  kalmia, 
^  and  azalea. 

51.  Eric®,  Eng.  heaths,  such  us  the  strawberry  free, 

pyvola,  ^c. 

52.  Campaiiulaccic,  Eng.  bell  flowers,  such  as  throat- 

teort,  and  Canterbury  bells. 

Class  X.  r)ic(»TYLEDOifE8,  corolla  monopctalous,  cpigynous, 
anthers  combined  ;  flowers  tubular  and  aggrcgateil. 

Order  63.  Cichoracc®,  Eng.  endives,  such  as  goaVs  beard, 
dandelion,  \c. 
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Order  51.  Cinarocephalir,  Knp.  ikhtlen. 

55.  Corymbilerap,  K»g.  bunch  fforrerSy  such  as  knap^ 
vceedy 

Class  XI.  Dicotyledon ES,  corolla  monopetaloiis^  epigynoiis, 
antlicrs  distinct. 

Order  56.  Dipsacea?,  Kng.  icazlesy  sueh  as  clothier*^  bruihy 
valeriaiiy  f^'c, 

57.  Kubiarcie,  Eiig.  madderg,  such  as  crosg-worty 

icood^rooj't  ladies’bed^gtrftfv, 

58.  Caprilblia,  Eng.  honcysucklggy  such  as  misletQgy 

guelder  roge,  S^c, 

Class  XII.  Dicotyledon Es,  corolla  polypctalous,  stamens 
epigynous. 

Order  59.  Araliae,  Kng.  irie«,  or  climberg. 

60.  Umbellifera),  Eng.  hunnlesy  such  as  carroty 

my rrhy  fennel y  Sfc, 

Class  XIII.  Dicotyledon  ES,  corolla  polypctalous,  stamens 
bypogynous. 

Order  61.  Uanunculace^,  Eng.  crow-footgy  such  as  peony^ 
globe^jlotcery  ^c. 

62.  Papaveraceac,  Eng.  poppiegy  such  as  fumitvryy 

and  celandine, 

63.  Crucifersc,  Eng.  crosg-bloggomgy  such  as  raddhhy 

tui'nipy  charlock, 

61.  Capparides,  such  as  gundeWy  wnady  and  pamas- 

gian  gragg, 

65.  Sapindi,  Eng.  goap~wortg. 

66.  Acera,  Eng.  maplegy  such  as  the  lime  and  cheshiut, 

67.  Malpigbia;. 

68.  llyperica,  Eng.  St,  Johh^g-wortg, 

69.  Guttiferac,  Eng.  drop-bearer$y  such  as  gamboge, 

70.  Aurantia,  Eng.  golden  applegy  such  as  the  orungCy 

lemony  and  citron* 

71.  Meliie. 

72.  Vites,  Eng.  rineg, 

73.  Gerania,  Eng.  crane^g  billg. 

74.  Malvacea;,  Eng.  mallowgy  such  mars h-malloWy 

and  cotton, 

75.  IMagnolia?,  such  as  the  tulip  tree, 

76.  Anons. 

77.  Menisperma. 

78.  Rorberidcs,  Eng.  barborrieg, 

79.  Tiliacem.  Eng.  tile  treeg, 

^0.  Cisti,  Eng.  rock-roseg. 
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81.  Rutacea*,  Kng.  rueg, 

82,  Caryophylloa?,  Enpr.ptnArjv^  such  as  iweet^ltilliamMf 

cJiivk- weedy  fiaxy  &c. 

Class  XIV.  Dicotyledones,  corolla  polypeialous,  stamens 
pcri^ynous. 

Order,  8S,.8cinpcrvivje,  Eni;.  stonecropgy  such  as  howte^leoky 
aiui  navel-wort. 

84.  Saxifragae,  Kng.  saxifragesy  among  which  is  hy¬ 

drangea. 

85.  Cacti,  such  as  curraniSy  gooseberrieiy  and  the 

Indian  cactueek. 

80.  Portulaccse,  Eng.  purslanesy  such  us  knawell, 

87.  Ficoidcffi,  Eng.  Indian  fige. 

88.  Onagr®,  Eng.  willow  herbs, 

89.  Myrti,  Eng.  myrtles. 

90.  Melastomsc. 

tlJ.  Salicariu',  Eng.  shore-worts. 

9*2.  Rosaccac,  Eng.  rosesy  such  as  the  appUy  almond, 
sirawberryy  &c. 

93.  Legutninossc,  Eng.  peas. 

94.  Tcrebintaccff,  Eng.  turpentine  plants. 

95.  Rhamni,  Eng.  buckthorns,  among  which  arc  holly, 

and  bladder-nuts. 

Class  XV.  Dicotyledon ES,  apctalous,  and  tho  stamens  in  a 
different  flower  from  the  pistils. 

Order,  96.  Euphorbis,  Eng.  spurges. 

97.  Cucurbitaceas,  Eng.  cucumAera. 

98.  Urtica*,  Eng.  nettles. 

99.  Ainentacesc,  Eng.  catkin-blossoms,  such  as  birch, 

oaky  hazely  willow. 

100.  Conifers,  Eng.  cone-bearers,  such  as  yew,  fir, 
pine,  juniper,  &c. 

To  these  classes  and  orders,  Jussieu  has  added  an  ap{>endix 
of  more  than  a  hundred  genera  which  as  yet  have  not  been  dis¬ 
tributed  (perhaps  it  may  be  impossible  to  distribute  them)  among 
the  preceding  orders.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  lead¬ 
ing,  object  with  the  most  learned  Botanists,  to  arrange  these 
genera;  arid  Brown,  De  Candolle,  Ventenat,  Salisbury,  and 
Link,  have  successfully  applied  themselves  to  the  task.  Several 
of  the  best  remarks  of  these  authors  are  interwoven  by  Sir 
J.  E.  S.  with  tile  observations  on  the  orders,  but  no  particular 
account  of  the  unarranged  genera,  is  given  in  the  (Grammar* 
But  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  devote  the  entire  volume  to 
the  Natural  Systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu? — particularly  as 
they  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  as  the  other  subjects 
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introduced,  .ire,  in  the  \v;iy  they  are  treated,  ot*  siuatl  utility. 
Had  thin  been  done,  the  iinarrani^ed  t^enera  ini^ht  have  bi'eii 
discusaed  in  the  pa^es  employed  upon  technical  terms,  which 
arc  too  brief  and  obscure  for  a  hei^inncr,  and  for  which  a  pro¬ 
ficient  will  i^Te  the  Author  but  little  thanks.*  One  formidable 
obstacle  forbade  this, — the  sale  of  the  book,  which  would. hare 
been  heavy  enoui^h,  had  the  title  corresponded  to  the  contents, 
and  been,  **  Outlines  of  the  Natural  Botanical  Systems  of 
**  Jussieu  and  Linnieus,  with  Comparative  Ucmarks.”  But  a 
Cirammar  of  Botany,  was  a  more  saleable  title,  for  which  reason 
it  has,  no  doubt,  been  adopted.  i. 

After  all,  however,  that  has  been  learnedly  said  as  to  tlie 
superiority  of  what  is  called  a  Natural,  to  what  is  called  an  Ar¬ 
tificial,  System,  we  liesitate  not  to  tliink  that  much  valuable 
time  and  invaluable  talent,  have  been  uselessly  thrown  away 
iijion  both  the  one  and  the  other.  It  does  not  a])pear  to  us,  that 
the  Natural  Systems  arc  a  whit  more  natural  than  the  well 
known  Artificial  System  of  Linnieus.  This,  had  we  leisure  to 
go  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  system  of  Jussieu,  we 
could  easily  shew.  VVe  are  met,  at  the  very  outset,  with  violent 
and  unnatural  associations.  Take  one  example  :  in  the  second 
order  of  thetirst  class,  the  sea- weeds  are  classed  with  lichens  ; 
Uiou^h  the  former  are  of  a  leathery,  gelatinous  structure,  aqd 
prowinj;  under  water ;  and  the  latter  arc  crust-like,  skinny 
plants,  closely  adherinf:^  to  trees,  stones,  rocks,  and  ruins,  and 
givinpr  them  the  p^rcy  aspect  of  antiijuity.  Is  this  a  natural  as¬ 
sociation  ?  Is  it  not  rather  ominous,  to  meet  so  inconp^ruous  an 
assemblage  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  pretended  Natural 
System  ?  It  reminds  us  of  the  Linnsean  Zoolop^y,  in  which  the  hat 
comes  in  between  man  and  the  apes  and  monkeys,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  its  mammae  arc  placed  similarly  to  those  of  homo  sapli^Hs, 
Hy  a  similar  incon«;ruify,  the  whale  is  ranked  amon*^  ipiud- 
rupeds,  because,  thoiip^li  it  wants  the  four  feet,  yet,  like  them, 
and  unlike  other  fishes,  it  suckles  its  youii",  aiul  has  warm 
blood.  Liiinanis,  however,  did  nut  profess,  as  J  ussieu  does,  to 
make  a  natural  system. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  much  ad-, 
vantap^e  is  to  be  plained  hy  adopiiiii;  this  system  of tJussiiai. 
On  the  contrary,  it  takes  away  from  us  the  facility  whicluthe 
Indvjr  iioianica  of  Linnanis  aflords,  of  instantly  discovering 
the  name  and  ilescriptioii  of  any  plant  previously  unknown  to  us, 
provided  we  find  it  in  iiower.  As  a  work  of  ingenuity,  and 
laborious  resenrcli,  and  minute  study,  wc  arc  ready  to  bestow 
our  admiration  on  the  svstem  of  Jussieu.  But  ibis  is  as  far  ns 
our  admiration  can  ^o.  Tlio  exercise  of  the  memory  is  certainly 
of  the  first  importance;  but  it  is  very  possible  to.be  a  p^ood 
botanist,  aecordint'  to  the  test  of  Liunseus,  namely  the  knowiiu^ 
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u\  n  ^reat  nuiuh(*r  ol*  plants  with  their  names,  (as  it  is  possible  lo 
he  very  skilled  in  all  that  is  taught  at  our  schools  of  the  clasaict, 
logic,  anti  mathematics,)  without  having  much  useful  Icaraieg^ 
without  having  the  judgement  trainetl  to  habits  of  cautious  ia^ 
thiction,  and  of  making  general  and  enlarged  inferenoea.‘t  This 
appeal  to  tlie  memory,  at  the  expense  of  active  judgement,' is  the 
great  defect  of  all  our  famous  systems  whether  of  botany  or  of  the 
other  departments  of  natural  liistory ;  and  with  none  more  so, 
than  those  daily  starting  up  in  France,  and  clamourously  laudt^ 
by  their  imitators  in  Britain.  But  we  hope  the  day  is  not  dis¬ 
tant,  when  the  memory  of  naturalists  will  be  in  |>art  emancipated 
from  the  burden  of  trifling  details  and  useless  names,  and  their 
Judgement  expanded  to  the  grand  and  beautiful  system  of  the 
creation  of  God.  .  . 

Art.  VI.  1.  Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James  Edmeston,  Author  of  “  Aniton 

Park,’*  &c.  Second  Set.  12mo.  pp.72.  Price  3s.  6d.  London.  18S1. 

2.  Scripture  Melodies.  By  a  Clergyman,  pp.  80.  London.  1821. 

3.  Sacred  Leisure ;  or  Poems  on  Religious  Subjects.  By  the  Rev. 

Francis  Hodgson,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Bakewell.  12mo.  pp.  Ii9.. 

Price  6s.  London.  1820. 

E  have  associated  these  three  little  volumes  as  having  one 
*  *  claim  in  common  to  our  friendly  notice  :  they  all  have  for 
their  object,  to  roll  away  from  poetry  the  reproach  of  being  un¬ 
susceptible  of  an  alliance  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  and  most  sa¬ 
cred  feelings,  or,  at  least,  of  being  with  difficulty  accommodated 
to  the  purpose  of  devotion.  They  arc  of  various  character  and 
merit,  hut  this  very  diversity  affords  a  proof,  that  the  range  of 
subject  and  of  style  which  this  class  of  poetical,  oom position 
embraces,  is  not  so  limited  as  has  been  supposed ;  that  it  is  far 
from  being  chargeable  either  widi  a  paucity  of  topic,  or  with  a 
sameness  of  cliaractcr.  In  this  respect,  devotional  poetrydicH 
under  no  greater  disadvantage  than  amatory  jpoetry.  ft  is 
true,  that  the  latter  will,  from  its  very  nature,  more  generally 
interest,  and  that  a  lower  degree  of  merit  in  this  style  of  jmetry, 
will  please  more  than  the  same  degree  of  talent  exerting  itself 
in  the  higlicr  direction.  But  we  question  whether,  upon*  a 
competent  examination,  it  would  appear,^ that  excellence  has 
been  more  rarely  attained  in  religious  or  devotional  poetry,  than 
in  other  descriptions  of  purely  sentimental  and  didactic  verse ; 
whether,  in  fact,  there  is  less  good,  or  more  bad  poetry  of  this 
kind  extant,  than  of  other  kinds.  Take  the  Evangelical  Ma¬ 
gazine  ‘  poetry  department’  info  the  account,  and  we  would 
engage  to  furnish  from  its  perio<lical  contemporaries,  a  quantum 
suff.  of  secular  poetry  (so  called)  in  the  sliapc  of  sonnet,  ode, 
and  ejustle,  which  should  amply  Justily  the  doubt  we  have  ex- 
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prcsHTtl,  by  furnishing  a  still  lower  average  of  any  thing  like 
literary  merit.  That  our  language  is  not  richer  in  devotional 
|K)etry,  is  owing,  not  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  Imt  to 
other  causes,  which  have  more  or  less  extensively  operated  to 
dissociate  all  kinds  of  literature  from  religion. 

•  How  rare  the  touch  that  from  the  sacred  strings 
Draws  angel  sweetness ! — how  unfit  a  hand 
Full  oft  from  David’s  harp  bold  music  flings, 

Startling  the  hills  of  Judah’s  awful  land !’ 

Sacred  Leisure,  p.  1, 

We  notice  the  present  contributions  to  religious  poetry  with 
the  greater  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  apparent  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  class  of  topics,  and  the  spirit  and  feelings  of 
the  Writers.  And  we  feel  persuaded  that  on  no  other  subjects 
would  their  talents  have  severally  been  exerted  with  more  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Of  Mr.  Edmeston's  ‘  first  set’  of  Sacred  Lyrics,  .we  have 
already  expressed  a  favourable  opinion.^  We  arc  glad  that  the 
reception  that  volume  met  with,  has  induced  its  Author  to  cotn- 
mit  to  the  press  a  second  set.  He  states,  that  he  shall  ‘  feel 

*  satisfied  if  they  nfibrd  to  any  in  reading  them,  what  they  did 

*  to  him  in  writing  them,  a  momentary  rqmse  from  the  anxiety 

*  and  vexation  of  spirit,  occasioned  by  the  perpetual  harassing 
^  of  business,  and  the  weariness  of  professional  or  commercial 
‘  exertion  and  rivalry.’  To  some  of  those  in  the  |)resent  volume, 
the  epithet  ‘  sacred’  tioes  not  in  strict  propriety  attach,  for  which 
Mr.  E.  apologises  :  they  are  all,  however,  of  cither  a  religious 
or  a  moral  nature.  The  following  is  a  highly  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  Author’s  lyrical  talent. 

•  Lines  sent  to  a  descendant  of  the  martyred  Bishop  Hooper,  with 
a  seal,  upon  which  was  engraven  the  Bishop’s  crest ;  a  Lamb  ia  a 
burning  thicket,  and  the  motto,  “  Per  ignes  ad  Ccelum,”  “  Through 
the  flames  to  Heaven.” 

*  ’Tis  a  lovelier  crest  than  the  blood-stained  blade, 

Or  the  hand  stretched  out  to  slay ; 

Than  the  oak-twined  wreath,  or  the  laurel  braid, 

Or  the  bird  or  beast  of  prey  : 

It  was  proved  by  deeds  more  lofty  far 
Than  the  shields  of  war  and  victory  are ! 

’T w  as  nobly  done — to  scorn  at  kings, 

To  dare  their  feeble  ire  j 
To  smile  at  all  terrestrial  stings. 

The  rack,  the  scourge,  the  fire  ; 

Now  to  a  cold  damp  dungeon  driven, 

'rhen  rapt  in  thought  on  things  above, 

Oazing  upon  a  Saviour’s  love. 

Pass  th rough  the  flames  to  heaven ! 
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*  Say,  a^cd  warrior,  when  thy  breath 
Was  struggling  with  the  graap  of  death. 

When  cveiy  torturod  nerve  was  rending, 

And  deatli  with  life, 

In  bitter  strife 
And  agony,  contending, 

Wert  thou  not  borne  in  soul  away, 

Far  from  the  weak  consuming  clay 
And  o’er  thy  calm  unruffled  soul 
Did  not  celestial  visions  roll  ? 

.  The  martyr’s  stake  is  strewn  with  flowers. 

And  earthly  and  infernal  powers 
May  try  their  little  force,  in  vain. 

To  plant  a  thorn,  or  cause  a  pain ! 

*  ’Tis  true  we  are  not  called,  like  tlice, 

To  dungeon  cells  and  martyry ) 

But  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  dead, 

Through  whom  the  saints  of  Jesus  bled ; 

For,  though  ’tis  bound  with  many  a  chain, 

It  fain  would  reek  in  blood  again. 

*  And  now  perhaps  a  surer  snare 
For  spirits,  that  might  even  dare 
The  stake,  and  all  the  terrors  there. 

The  deep  laid  sophism  of  the  school, 

The  curling  lip  of  ridicule. 

And  taunt  of  sceptics  bear : 

*  Yet,  rapt  in  thought  on  things  above,  , ,  ,  • 

Gazing  upon  a  Saviour’s  love. 

We  still  may  firm  endure; 

Though  smiles  or  frowns  contend  the  way,-  .  ^ 

Despise — defy  them  all — and  say,  ‘  ’ 

Your  worst,  my  hold  is  sure!’  pp. 

W c  subjoin  another  specimen  in  a  different  style.  The  thought 
is  very  happy,  and  it  is  neatly  turned. 

‘  REASON  and  the  PASSIONS. 

*  Formed  in  pure  celestial  fashion 

*  -  From  a  piece  of  nether  earth ; 

Warmed  by  many  a  glowing  Passion, 

Man  in  Eden  took  bis  birth. 

*  Love  was  lovely,  AvQtk  holy, 

Joy  all  heavenly  and  serene ; 

Fear  was  hlial  and  lowly, 

Hope  lit  all  the  future  scene. 

‘  Every  Passion  shed  a  pleasure 
Through  the  pure  untainted  soul ; 

Each  possessed  its  rank  and  measure. 

Heavenly  Reason  swayed  the  whole. 
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Satan  came,  and  whimpered  treason 
All  against  her  gentle  sway; 

Then  the  Passions  spurned  at  U bason. 

And  they  wundereil  each  their  way. 

*  Love  chose  Follt,  Anger  Madness, 

Fear  had  Guilt  to  be  her  guide ; 

Joy  walked  arm  in  ami  with  Sadness, 

Hope  had  Envy  at  her  side. 

*  Reason  w'andered  all  forsaken: 

When  she  sang  her  sweetest  song, 

Not  a  Passion  would  awaken. 

Through  the  mutinecring  throng. 

‘  Blind  to  her  celestial  beauty. 

Deaf  to  her  celestial  strains. 

Deriding  every  call  of  duty. 

They  strolled  along  the  world’s  drear  plains. 

*  Turn,  ye  wanderers — List  to  Reason! 

Sad — you  will  be  happy  then ; 

You  have  walked  in  w  o  a  season, 

Stinging  all  the  breasts  of  men. 

‘  Reason,  or  Religion,  calls  you, 

Let  your  wayward  wanderings  cease ; 

Then  whatever  ill  befalls  you, 

All  your  inAuenee  will  be  peace. 

*  Hope  and  Fear  and  Anger  yonder 
Cannot  pass,  but  licre  must  die  ; 

Hut  Love  and  Joy  entwined  will  wander 
O’er  the  bright  fields  of  the  sky. 

*  So  the  mortal  Passions  ever 
Will  inspirit  man  below', 

And  the  deathless  Passions  never 
Cease  in  heavenly  souls  to  glow.*  p.  8 — 1 1 . 

W  0  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract,  which  will  amply 
juslify  Mr.  Kdmestoii’s  claim  to  true  poetic  leeliug  :  the  hues 
arc  simple  and  touching. 

•  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  SISTER. 

•  Fair  prison  of  earth’s  fairest  clay. 

Thy  chains  are  burst,  thy  bars  arc  broken, 

And  1,  with  mingled  grief,  survey 
Each  silent  mark,  each  icy  token. 

‘  Thy  check  is  fixed,  thy  brow  is' bare. 

Thy  lips  arc  pule,  thine  cyc'is  faded  ; 

Yet  never  seemed  that  lace  to  fair,* 

Though  bowered  in  locks  that  fancy  braided. 
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*  Pleasure  and  health  attract  the  view, 

Lite  lights  the  eye,  and  gives  it  splemlor ; 

lUit  death  can  shell  a  softer  hue, 

A  smile  more  sweet,  a  grace  more  tender. 

*  And  while  upon  thy  face  I  gaze, 

Where  once  the  flash  of  pleasure  lightned, 

-  My  memory  turns  to  other  days. 

And  pictures  hours  that  thou  liast  hrighteiHul. 

‘  Perchance,  the  smile  I  loved  to  trace 
May  give  one  day  a  better  greeting. 

And  beam  upon  thy  brother's  face 
A  w  elcome  to  a  deathless  meeting. 

‘  And  thou,  sweet  Spirit  I  now  set  free, 

Afar  from  all  that  love  encumbers, 

I  must,  must  weep— yet  envy  thee 
Thy  place  among  the  ransomed  numbers. 

‘  I  loved  thee — yes,  bear  witness  here 
Thou  heart,  that  fglt  how  hard  to  sever ; 

1  love  thee  still,  in  death  more  dear, 

Parted  aw  hile,  but  not  for  ever  I 

‘  Thy  grief,  thy  bitterness,  is  o’er, 

I’ardoned  ihy  sin,  and  healed  thy  sorrow. 

And  not  one  cloud  shall  hover  more 
Across  thine  everlasting  morrow  ! 

‘  Then  far  be  grief — I  will  not  mourn ; 

Why  should  1  view  thy  gain  with  sadness  ? 

I  felt  a  pang  when  thou  wast  torn,  , 

But  love  hath  melted  it  to  gladness !’  pp.  6—8. 

The  Scripture  Melodies  were  written,  not  witli  any  distinct  view 
to  publication,  but  ‘  rather  to  relieve  the  solitude  to  which  an  in- 
‘  firm  state  of  health  had  condemned*  the  Author.  ‘  I  know  not,’ 
he  says,  ‘  to  what  species  of  poetical  com|>ositioii  a  clcrgy- 
‘  man  could  with  more  jiropriety  devote  his  leisure.*  That  Mr. 
Jones's  leisure  hours  have  been  both  beneficially  ami  honourably 
improved,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  readily  adinii  on  ^lerusiui^ 
the  spi^cimens  we  shall  proceed  to  transcribe  from  this  siiDplo 
and  unpretending  volume. 

‘  “  JESUS  WEPT.” 

*  The  Saviour  wept ; — his  beaming  eye 

Was  filled  with  tears,  which  mortals  slicd  : 

1 1  is  bosom  heav’d  the  sacred  sigh—  * 

Aflection  offers  to  the  dead. 

•  Whilst  quickly  o’er  that  heavenly  brow, 

More  radiant  than  the  blush  of  morn. 

Spread  thick’ning  shades  of  deepest  woe,  t 
Which  tell  a  heart  with  sorrow  lorn. 
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*  But  whence  the  anguish  ot'  that  Imur  ^ 

And  why  his  heavenly  face  o’er-cast  ? 

That  sorrow  sprang  from  friendship’s  power ; 

But  soon  this  eartlily  feeling  past. 

‘  The  Father  rises  all  supreme, 

And  human  passions  sink  to  rest  t 
His  eyes,  now  tearless,  brightly  beam. 

And  all  the  Godhead  swells  his  breast. 

*  With  voice  that  shook  the  arch  of  heaven, 

**  Come  forth,  O  Lazarus,”  he  said  : 

At  once  the  bands  of  death  are  riven, 

The  yawning  tomb  resigns  its  dead, 

*  Transfix’d  with  wonder  and  amaze. 

Inspir’d  with  awe  ne’er  felt  before. 

The  Jews  upon  the  Saviour  gaze. 

And  even  malice  owns  his  power.’  pp.  16 — IS. 

<  ««  »1IS  FINISH’D.” 

*  ’Tis  finish’d  !*’ — the  Holy  sufferer  cried, 

And  he  bow’d  his  sacred  head,  and  died  ! 

Nature — it  heard  the  dying  tones, 

And,  obedient  still,  its  Master  owns. 

‘  The  sun — he  refuses  his  glowing  liglit, 

And  the  Heavens  are  veil’d  in  dunnest  night ; 

The  rocks  are  all  asunder  riven. 

And,  opening  widely,  yawn  to  Heaven. 

‘  And  the  earth  is  mov’d,  convulsed  witli  dread. 

And  the  graves  give  up  their  buried  dead. 

And  the  saints,  which  long  had  slumber’d  here. 

Did  in  the  Holy  City  appear. 

‘  The  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain, 

Shewing  that  types  were  now  in  vain  : 

Hell’s  monarch — he  heard  the  Saviour’s  groan, 

And  he  trembled  for  his  guilty  throne. 

*  But  what  was  “  finish’d  ?”  The  wond’rous  plan 
Which  brought  redemption  for  erring  man  ; 

All  that  the  prophets  and  seers  of  old. 

Of  Christ,  the  Nfessiah,  had  of\  foretold. 

*  ’Twas  he  who  thus  died,  and  all  was  o’er. 

For  Jewish  rites  could  avail  no  more  : 

But  who  the  Messiah  ?  who  cried  “  ’tis  done,” 

The  Godhead  incarnate  in  the  Son.’  pp.  28 — 30. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Notes  might  have  been  sparetl :  the 
Melodies  stand  in  no  nectl  of  such  a  commentary,  and  some  of 
the  Author’s  remarks  are  of  that  very  obvious  kind  which  arc 
termed  truisms.  The  reader  will  regret  that  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  was  not  occupieii  with  additions  to  tlie  Melodies. 
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Nearly  half  of  Mr.  limlgsoirs  volume  n  occupied  with  two 
narrative  poems,  founded  on  the  Biblical  subjiH^ts  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  Jonah.  The  former  is  in  part  freely  imitated  from 
(■esner’s  pastoral;  so  well  known  as  ‘  done  into  hiU^lish'  for 
the  heiu'tit  of  yonn*^  persons,  by  Mrs.  Collier*  It  is  in  better 
taste,  is  less  attenuated  than  the  German  romance,  and  is 
ai;reeably  versified  ;  but,  having  said  thus  much,  we  have  little 
to  add  in  its  favour.  The  incidents  are,  of  all  Sci  iptural  sub¬ 
jects,  the  least  susceptible,  perhaps,  of  poetical  paraphrase,  ow- 
in^;  not  more  to  their  remote  antiquity,  than  to  the  extreme 
conciseness  of  the  inspired  record,  and  the  unbounded  scope 
it  alVords  for  va^ue  and  unauthorised  conjecture.  Montgomery, 
in  bis  World  before  the  Flood,  has  more  than  rivalled  Gesner  : 
his  poem  serves  to  shew  at  once  all  the  capabilities  and  the 
incurable  disadvantages  of  the  subject.  He  has  not  ventured  to 
refer  to  the  story  of  the  death  of  Abel  otherwise  than  in  a 
brief  episode*,  in  which  he  adheres  closely  to  the  Scripture  nar¬ 
rative.  Ills  conception  of  the  character  of  Cain,  however,  am- 
})ly  atones  for  its  bohluess  by  its  mural  propriety. 

Mr.  Ilod^^son  has  been  much  more  successful,  we  think,  in 
his  treatment  of  his  other  subject,  on  which  two  Cambrid<;e 
prize  poems  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  public.  The 
relation  of  the  story  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  address  it  to  his  son.  It 
loses  nothing  in  point  of  eftect  from  adhering  with  fidelity  to 
the  simple  statements  of  the  sacred  historian. 

*  buried  living 

In  that  prepared  Leviathan,  he  rests 
In  safety  terrible. 

*  •  •  a 

<  But  whence  is  man  precluded  to  pour  forth 
His  Maker’s  praise,  his  own  repenting  love? 

What  void  in  space  may  not  be  filled  with  Prayer  ? 

The  viewless  winds  may  with  thanksgivings  teem, 

Flame,  earth,  and  sea,  all  ministers  of  Prayer, 

And  pervious  to  unconquerable  faith. 

As  ether’s  plains  to  penetrating  light. 

Undaunted  Daniel  from  the  roaring,  den 
Of  hungry  lions :  from  the  tyrant’s  fires. 

Breathing  hot  death  upon  his  murderous  slaves. 

The  holy  captives:  the  whole  choir  of ‘Heaven 
Through  the  pure  fields  of  air,  accordant  join  4 

In  one  harmonious  symphony  of  Prayer. 

.  Hail,  sorrow’s  only  balm,  angelic  Prayer! 

*  Whatever  thorns  our  mortal  path  beset,  ,  ^  » 

Whatever  flowers  from  this  brief  garden  fall  *  *  * 

Of  human  bliss— and  ohl  too  soon  they  fall, 

Ma'^t  fair,  most  sweet,  the  soonest^-licavenly  Pr.iycr! 
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Thou  bmd’nt  the  broken  heart,  thou  bicUrst  it  hope 
Tor  flowers  unfading  in  iUy  native  realm.* 

‘  Lo  !  from  his  wonderous  prison,  Jonafi  pours 
Heart-stricken  homage — ‘  Oh,  my  guard,  my  Gml! 

‘  Kven  from  the  grave  I  called,  and  thou  hast  heard. 

*  Plunged  to  the  pale  foundations  of  the  main, 

‘  And  wandering  o’er  the  world  of  death  below, 

‘  The  weeds  of  ocean  wrapped  me  close  about, 

*  The  waters  roared  above  me — all  was  dark, 

‘  And  thou  thyself  wert  hid — yet  there,  e’en  there, 

*  When  now  I  prest  Earth’s  adamantine  bars, 

‘  And  seemed  for  ever  rooted  to  her  base, 

*  I  sought  thy  holy  temple,  not  in  vain. 

*  Yes,  to  the  shrine  of  Mercy  rose  my  prayer, 

‘  When  thy  remembrance  cheered  my  tainting  soul, 

*  And  from  Corruption’s  bosom  brought  my  life. 

*  Oh,  how'  yon  impious  earth  forsakes  itself, 

‘  And  wrongs  thy  purer  love!  but  1  will  pay 
‘  My  thankful  sacrifice,  my  stedfast  vow, 

‘  'i'o  thee  alone — salvation  is  the  Lord’s! 

‘  Sure  was  the  Prophet’s  trust — behold  him  laltl. 

At  once  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Prone  on  the  rocky  shore — portentous  type 
Of  riiec,  thou  pardoning  Saviour!  who,  like  him 
'fhe  atoning  Hebrew'  (but  for  others  guilt, 

Not  fur  thine  own,  blest  Jesus !  not  thine  own, 

'I'hou  only  Innocence  beheld  by  Man!) 

Didst  pass  the  grave’s  dread  portal,  and  descend 
Into  the  depths  of  Nature’s  dark  repose, 

Till  the  third  daw'n  to  thankless*  man  returned. 

Well  might  those  hours  innoxious  end,  for  how 
Should  thy  blest  soul  be  let\  in  Hell,  or  how 
The  Holy  One  of  Heaven  endure  corruption  !’ 

Among  the  shorter  pieces,  there  is  a  series  of  very  pleasing 
pmmis  on  the  leading  incidents  of  onr  Lord’s  history.  Mr. 
iludgson  has  most  laudably  abstained  from  tricking  out  his 
subject  in  the  meretricious  graces  of  sentiment ;  he  has  not  even 
sought  to  give  etlect  to  bis  verse  by  ii  variety  of  measure,  or 
any  of  those  rhythmical  novelties  nhich  have  of  late  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  what  purports  to  be  sacred  poetry.  ]ii  this  be  has 
shewn  some  courage  and  more  gooil  taste.  There  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  ebasteness  in  the  style  both  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
which  well  accords  with  the  theme  ;  and  while  he  rarely  fails 
of  being  terse  aud  pointed,  he  not  uofrequently  attains  a  sim- 
pliciiy  that  partakes  of  majesty.  The  following  sjunriineiis 
will,  wo  think,  justify  our  commendation. 
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•THE  TEMPTATION  ^IN  THE 

•  Exposed  to  Hell’s  most  daring  decdsy 

He  walks  the  Wilderness  alone': 

Yet  not  alone~the  Spirit  leads,* 

The  Father  still  protects  the  Son. 

•  Mysterious  Union  1  Heavenly  Power 
With  human  weakness  is  combin’d; 

Cold,  Hunger,  Pain,  in  Trial’s  hour. 

Beset  Ills  frame,  assail  his  mind. 

•  Tempted  like  us,  like  us  deprest 

By  Misery,  yet  not  o’erthrowii; 

The  Grace  that  fortified'  his  breast. 

Is  ready  to  support'  our  own.  *' 

•  But  see,  the  baffled  Tempter 

Ambition,  and  her  glittering  train. 

Pomp,  Riches,  Power — to  holy ‘eyes 
Hell’s  Prince  has  offered  them  tn  vain. 

•  The  world,  and  all  its  worship  fails : 

But  ministering  Angels  from  on  , high. 

Beholding  how  their  Lord  prevails,-  • 

Yet  needs,  as  Man,  their  prompt  supply. 

•  Bring  homage  pure,  and  heavenly  food; 

Oh,  glorious  triumph  of  odrlChiefl  '  * 

Remembering  this,  the  tempted  Good 
Shall  seek,  shall  find,  divine  relieCi* 

•  THE  ARRAIGNMENT  BEEp|lE 

•  The  standards  of  imperial  Home  «  ^ 

Are  glittering  rouna  the  ballt  m 

An  earthly  judge  prepares  the  doom 
Of  HIM,  the  judge  of  all. 

•  The  silent  sacrifice  is  there, 

A nd,**  pitying,  views*  the  seene,  ’* 

Amid  the  fierce  conflicting’ star 
Of  human  crimes,  serene." 

‘  Not  Perjury’s  reroor^less  voice. 

Nor  Scorn,'' to’ madn^.^fircd; 

Not  fiends,  that  o’er  hls  'p^arfp*  rejoice, 

;  Nor  men,  by  fiends ‘inspired ; 

‘  That  brow  of  love  one  moment  cloud. 

Or  wake  one\ thought 'wiihifl  **** 

But  sorrow  for  the  unhappy* ‘crowd. 

But  pardon  for  their  sin.  “ 

•  Oh  !  if  embodied-  Truth  can  Jail 

To  pierce  proud  Re^n^s  ear, 

Let  Mercy’s  ‘living  self  prevail. 

And  force  the  heart  to  bear. 

XV.  N.  S.  '  3  r 
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*  In  vain ! — the  Lord  of  Life  must  die — 

Oh,  what  shall  this  atone, 

^Vhcn  gathered  earth,  with  trembling  eye. 

Shall  see  him  on  his  throne  ? 

*  When,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  Power, 

He  meets  his  murderers*  sight — 

What  but  Himself t  in  that  dark  hour. 

Can  shed  one  ray  of  light  ?’ 

We  iiiii9t  make  room  for  two  little  lyrics  as  specimeus  of 
the  Aiithor*8  lighter  style. 

‘  APRIL  11,  1820. 

<  Oh,  what  is  the  joy  that  this  life  can  give  ? 

*Tis  the  hope  of  a  belter  while  yet  we  live 
In  the  thorny  paths  of  earth. 

For  what  is  renown. 

And  the  laurel  crown 
That  the  bard,  or  the  conqueror  wear? 

Envy  and  hate 

Can  cast  down  the  great. 

And  strip  all  their  laurels  bar#— 

Then  what  is  their  worth  ? 

And  the  glittering  gold. 

Can  it  soothe  the  old  ? 

Can  it  bring  to  the  sight 
Of  the  faded  eye 
lU  first  delight 
In  the  vernal  sky? 

Can  pleasure  last 
When  the  rainbow’s  past 
Of  beautiful  youth  ? 

Can  thy  •  search  for  truth. 

Oh,  Wisdom,  content  thee  still. 

When  the  good  that  thou  find'st  is  so  mixed  with  ill. 

And  thy  knowledge  but  shows 
The  little  roan  knows— 

Then  what  is  thy  worth  ? 

Oh,  what  is  the  joy  that  this  life  can. give? 

*Tis  the  hope  of  a  better  while  yet  we  live. 

In  the  thorny  paths  of  earth.* 

‘  APRIL  15,  1820. 

*  Say  not  that  earth  is  a  thorny  road. 

And  that  joy  only  blooms  in  a  far  abode— 

Ungrateful  man! 

1  O’er  thy  narrow  span. 

What  airs  of  delight,  what  ambrosial  Bowers, 

To  ease  the  weignt  of  thy  weary  hours. 

What  mercies  descend 
Fforo  thy  father  and  friend. 
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Froni^  the  wonderful  love  of  thy  God ! 

~Thine  ig  this  arch  of  unclouded  Heaven, 

To  thee  is  the  change  of  the  seasons  given: 

Thy  bosom  inhales 
Fresh  health  in  the  gales; 

Inhales,  in  fair  nature’s  revolving  round, 

The  mingling  music  of  sight  and  sound, 

The  voice  and  the  beauty  of  bliss. 

In  profusion  like  this 

Hast  thou  nothing  to  thank  ?  Can  that  cold  heart  of  thin# 
Dare  yet  to  repine  ? 

Of  the  most  thou  art  doomed  to  endure 

Thou  thyself  art  the  cause— then  thyself  be  the  cure! 

Cure  wishes  so  vain 
By  penitent  pain ; 

Cure  sloth  by  exertion,  by  memory  despair, 

And  awaken  hone  with  the  voice  of  prayer. 

Do  good  in  thy  sphere. 

And  thy  Heaven  is  here. 

Yes !  virtue  shall  smooth,  and  faith  shall  expand 
The  way  and  the  gate  of  the  holy  land. 

And,  journeying  with  thee. 

Thy  friends  shalt  thou  sec, 

With  each  office  of  love 
Interchanged  as  ye  rove; 

With  the  social  light  of  the  searching  mind. 

Enraptured  with  thee  new  knowledge  to  find, 

Till  together  ye  rest 
In  Abraham’s  breast. 

Then  say  not  this  earth  is  a  thorny  road, 

And  that  joy  only  blooms  in  a  far  abode: 

lliere  are  courts  in  the  temple  before  the  last  shrine. 

And  wherever  Truth  is,  the  whole  dome  is  divine.’ 

Art.  VII.  A  Chronological  Chart  of  the  Cotemporary  Soverei^ 
Europe,  from  A.D.  1060,  to  1820.  Price  58.  plain,  and .7s.  coloured. 

^piIK  use  of  tabular  forms  for  ready  and  constant  reference, 
is,  perhaps,  much  more  important  than  is  generally  felt. 
There  are  few  brandies  of  knowledge  into  which  they  might  not 
he  advantageously  introduced  ;  but,  in  matters  ol  date,  ami  in 
all  iiupiiries  where  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  certain  fixed 
points  of  comparismi  in  view,  they  are  indispensable.  ^They 
give  in  historical  pursuits,  es|)ecia'lly,  that  sort  of  bird  s-eyc 
view  which  enables  the  student  to  arrange  his  facts  coherently, 
and  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  specific  command  over  the  col¬ 
lections  of  his  memory.  It  requires,  however,  some  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  much  labour  in  the  collation  of 
authoriiics,  before  a  framework  ot  this  kind  can  be  properly  put 
together.  \Vc  are  ha^py  to  give,  in  this  respect,  our  imquali- 
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fied  approbation  ^  tlie  yety  creilitable  coitipllatlon  before  us. 
The  Author  (or  Editor)  has,  we  tliink,  done  wisely  in  takings 
the  Norman  Conquest  as  his  primary  date,  and  the  nionaVehs  of 
England  as  his  standard  of  reference.  'I'o  have  carried  his 
researches  much  higher,  would  have  involved  him  in  scarcely 
terminable  investi«;atiuiis ;  and  for  all  available  purposes,  as 
applicable  to  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  the  present  ar- 
rangenient  is  more  manageable,  and,  perhaps,  more  useful,  than 
If  it  had  comprehended  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Much  intri¬ 
cacy  and  some  confusion  are  now  escaped,  which  in  that  ease 
would^  have  heen  unavoidable.  As  an  illustration  of  English 
history,  the  Chart  commences  at  the  best  period  that  could  have 
been  chosen. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected  from  us,  that  we  should 
have  examined  the  whole  series  of  dates,  in  a  publication  like 
the  present ;  we  have  not,  however,  been  negligent,  in  this 
respect,  and  the  result  has  been,  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Chart.,  In  tact,  there  are  so 
many  sources  of  discrepancy  in  the  dilVerent  inodes  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  commencement  of  reigns,  that  an  apparent,  is  not 
always  a  real,  incorrectness  ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  dille- 
fences  have  existed,  we  hr-.ve,  as  fur  as  our  investigation  has 
extended,  found  that  the  just  medium  has  been  adopted.  In 
the  instance  of  John  11.,  king  of  France,  Blair  and  Tytler  date 
his  accession  in  1351,  Playfair  and  the  Chart,  in  1350.  On 
referring  to  the  Dictionnaire  Historiquey  (an  unexceptionable 
authority  in  this  case)  we  tiiid  that  the  latter  arc  right,  since  he ' 
succeeded  his  father  ill  August,  1350.  Considerable  diOicuUy  is 
found  in  Mttliiig  the  precise  limits  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the 
German  emperors  :  interregna,  and  rival  pretenders  to  the  title, 
interfere  with  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  claims, 
illho  IV.  .is  in  this  class.  He  was  elected,  as  we  learn  from 
Millot,  in«ll07,  but  not  generally  recognised  till  1*208,  when  the 
death  of  Philip  of  Suabia  left  him  without  a  competitor.  In 
J91I,  he  was  deposed,  and  Frederick  11.  elected  in  his  stead; 
he  did  not,. however,  abandon  his  elevation,  and  Blair,  Playfair, 
and.  the  chronological  tables  of  iUe  JO  let  iundiu  ire  Hiatoriquey 
continue  .his  reign  till  his  death  in  1*218.  This  is  erroneous, 
ainre  he  retained  his  power  only  (ill  his  fatal  defeat  at  tlouvin^, 
in  1214*  This  view  of  the  case  has  been  taken  by  the  Compiler 
.the  .Chart;  and  he  correctly  adopts  1208  and  1*214,  as  the 
licginiiing  and  the  termination  of  Otho's  authority.  'Our  re- 
.fereoce  to  Playfair  in  this  instance,  must  besought  in  his  ‘  Bio- 

graphical  Index  for,  in  his  engraved  tables,  he  most‘'uDac- 
il^UOtably  leaves  out  the  names  both  of  Philip  and  Otho, 'and 
ii^c^on,  wl^ateyer  ,betw^n  Henry  VI.  'and 
dtnek  II.  olair  at  improperly  omHs  Conrad,  The  Von 
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sficoessdr  of  Frederick  II.,  1950 — 51,  in  favonr  of  WilKaai,  whose 
title  was  nothing  more  than  nominal,  and  who  niii^t,  with  just 
ns  much  propriety,  have  been  set  down  in  1947  as  in  1950,  since 
the  former  was  the  |>oriod  when  he  was  first  pul  forward  by 
Innocent  as  the  rival  of  Frederick.  Playfair  projierly  inserts 
Conrad,  and  neglects  William.  It  may  be  necessary  to  aay, 
that  in  referring  to  Blair,  wc  have  used  the  eilition  of  1756. 

The  only  error  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  present  Chart,  is 
to  be  found  under  the  head  of  Russia.  Independently  of  some 
little  incorrectness  of  date,  Ivan  111.,  1469 — 1505,  seems  to  be 
Confounded  with  Ivan  IV.,  1533 — 1584.  It  is  the  latter  who 
has  been  considered  as  the  first  Tsar:  he  is  inserted  as  such 
in  the  tables  of  the  Xiict.  Htsf.,  and  it  is  stated  by  Levesque, 
ill  his  valuable  Higt  de  ia  Ifusin’e,  that,  thoui^h  the  title  was 
occasionally  used  towards  the  close  of  the  reig^n  of  Vassili 
(Basil)  IV.,  the  father  of  Ivan  IV.,  yet  it  was  not  fully  adopteti 
till  the  accession  of  the  latter.  The  name  of  the  false  Deme¬ 
trius  should  certainly  have  been  inserted  in  the  list  of  Tsars. 

The  Chart  contains  in  collateral  columns,  the  names  of  the 
aovereii^ns  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  and  a  list  of  the  l^opes,  throughout  tlic 
extensive  period  which  it  embraces.  It  is  printeil  from  stone, 
and  the  writing  is  distinct  and  finii.  On  the  whole,  it  ia  fully 
entitled  to  our  recommendation  both  as  a  useful  companion  to 
the  reader  of  modern  history,  and  as  an  efiective  auxiliary  to  the 
common  processes  of  education. 

Art.  VIII.  2'he  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  German  Lan^taffe^  dis¬ 
played  in  a  more  extended  Review  of'  its  Grammatical  Forms 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Grammar  extant;  and  elucidated  by 
Quotations  from  the  best  Writers.  By  D.  Boileau.  8vo.  pp,  433. 
Price  12s.  London.  1820. 

WE  have  felt  pleasure  in  the  hope  tiiat  the  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  iiitelieo- 
tual  pursuits,  which  mark  our  age,  would  lead  our  inquiring 
countrymen  to  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.  Those  are  greatly  mistaken,  who  imagine  that 
the  literary  productions  of  modern  Germany  consist  of  hide 
besides  the  immorality  and  mystic  sentimentalism  of  ccrlain 
novelists,  or  the  extravagant  and  baseless  speculations  of  some 
half-infidel  theologues.  There  is  a  host  ol  valuable  writers  'in 
history,  criticism,  poetry,  and  science  of  every  kind;  the  study 
of  whose  works  well  remunerates  the  labour  of  learning  tbeir 
language.  To  that  language  an  Englisbrnau  has  mUo  ,pecuhar 
motives  of  attractiou,  -since  it  is  the  sister  of  his  own.  Nutne- 
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rouii  vocables,  those  es|>ecially  wiiicli  constitute  the  stamina  of 
both  lans'ua^es,  arc  ciesceiulants  of  the  same  primitives  in  the 
ancitMU  (xothic ;  and  the  Kn^lish  student  rccot^nises  them  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  when  he  has  acquired  u  siitlicient  knowledge 
of  (jermun  to  enable  hiiu  tostri])  them  of  their  disguise^  or,  mure 
properly  speaking,  their  national  dress.  Hut,  in  one  particular, 
the  (lerman  language  differs  most  widely  from  ours ;  this  is,  its 
rejection  of  foreign  admixture.  It  is  strictly  an  independent 
language.  Very  few  are  the  instances,  and  those  almost  entirely 
terms  of  art,  in  which  a  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  word  has 
been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  German  tongue  :  and  of  the  small 
number  which  have  been  admitted,  scarcely  any  can  be  considered 
as  naturalized ;  for  in  most,  probably  in  every  one,  of  the  in¬ 
stances  that  might  be  adduced,  there  is  a  correspondent  word 
purely  German.  This  peculiarity  is  combined  with  another  pro¬ 
perty,  with  which  it  might  appear  incompatible ;  namely,  that 
the  German  is  the  richest  of  all  modern  languages.  While,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  estimation,  the  sum  of  English  words  is 
stated  at  twenty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  French  at 
twenty-two  thousand,  the  number  of  German  words,  primitive 
and  derivative,  simple  and  compound,  is  one  hundred  thousand. 
It  owes  this  pre-eminent  copiousness  to  its  formation  of  com¬ 
pounds  ;  a  circumstance  in  which,  though  upon  very  simple 
principles,  its  susceptibility  of  increase  is  prodigious,  and  may 
indeed  be  deemed  illimitable.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
sonic  others,  it  hears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  At  the  sume  time,  the  number  of  German  primiiivei 
is  small. 

Among  many  provincial  dialects,  some  of  which  arc  harsh  and 
unpleasant,  the  German  of  correctness,  taste,  and  polite  writ¬ 
ing,  is  cultivated  in  every  kingdom  and  principality  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Its  basis  is  the  Franconian  Gothic,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  transplanted  into  Saxony  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
Wonderful  genius  of  Lctiier  perceived  the  capabilities  of  this 
dialect,  as  it  might  then  have  been  called,  as  to  strength,  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  euphony  ;  and  he,  cautiously,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
introduced  it  into  liis  (iermaii  writings.  His  translation  of  the 
Hihle,  admired  to  this  hour  for  the  judgement,  taste,*  and  beauty 
which  reign  throughout,  gave  to  this  dignified  and  harmonious 
diction  a  wide  jire valency.  It  became  the  language  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  pulpit,  of  improved  education,  and  of  all  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  Though  it  still  subsists  in  its  highest  purity  in  Upper 
Saxony,  yet,  it  has  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eighty  years,  by  an  immense  number  of  critics  and 
authors  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  learning,  taste,  and 
judgement  which  are  constantly  employing  their  powers  upon  it, 
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it  will  probably  be  carrieil  to  a  still  greater  height  of  expressive¬ 
ness  and  beauty. 

A  principal  reason  why  the  German  language  has  been 
studied  in  Great  Britain  so  much  less  than  it  deserves,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  to  have  been  the  supposition  that  it  is  of  a  harsh  and 
rugged  character,  and  very  ditlicuU  of  actpiisiiion.  Both  are 
erroneous  opinions.  That  the  former  is  so,  every  person  knows 
who  is  classically  acquainted  with  the  language :  but  that  the 
latter  is  a  mistaken  presumption,  may  be  thouglit  not  easy  of 
proof.  Those  who  make  the  experiment,  especially  if  they 
possess  an  enlarged  Acquaintance  with  the  universal  principles 
of  language  and  grammar,  and  have  studied  other  polished 
tongues  besides  their  own,  will  not,  wo  think,  refuse  their 
suffrage  to  our  assertion.  To  others,  perhaps,  no  clearer  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  afforded,  than  that  which  would  result  from  an 
enumeration  of  the  radical  words  of  the  language;  a  perspi¬ 
cuous  exposition  of  its  elements,  and  modes  of  derivation  and 
composition  ;  an  ample  collection  and  just  classification  of  the 
particles  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  syntax,  idioms,  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  those  of  other  languages,  particularly  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English. 

For  such  a  work  we  had  often  wished,  and  we  have  at  last 
found  it,  executed  in  a  great  measure  according  to  our  long 
preconceived  ideas,  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  Author  it  a 
native  and  alumnus  of  the  parts  of  Germany  where  the  language 
is  spoken  and  written  with  the  most  studious  purity,  lie  is 
descended  from  a  French  Protestant  family  which  fled  from  the 
atrocities  of  Louis  XIV.;  so  that  he  was  familiarized  to  both 
the  German  and  French  languages  from  his  cradle.  Besides 
the  advantages  of  a  learned  education  in  Saxony,  he  has  resided 
so  long  in  England,  and  has  so  successfully  applied  himself 
to.  the  study  of  our  language,  that  he  is  eminently  qtialilied  for 
the  composition  of  this  original  and  valuable  book.  He  is  evi¬ 
dently  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  grammar,  and  has 
an  accurate  perception  of  the  niceties  of  other  languages  besides 
that  which  it  is  his  immediate  object  to  illustrate :  every 
page  furnishes  proofs  of  his  discrimination,  judgement,  and  taste. 
The  work  is  not  a  Grammar,  but  may  called  a  Supplement 
and  Commentary  to  all  German  Grammars.  It  contains,  be¬ 
sides  an  Introduction,  Twenty  Chapters,  following  the  ordinary 
course  of  grammatical  arrangement.  If  we  were  to  point  out 
what  we  deem  the  most  valuable,  we  should  select  those  chap¬ 
ters  which  elucidate  the  particles  and  other  words  employed  in 
forming  the  Compound  Verbs,  Inseparable  and  Separable. 
The  citations  from  the  best  German  authors  are  very  numerous, 
and  add  much  to  the  agreeableness  as  well  as  utility  of  tbs 
work. 
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Two  improvements,  however,  we  would  suggest,  in  case  of. 
another  edition.  One  is,  that  the  proper  Gothic  character 
used  tor  the  German  words  and  passages ;  for  we  thipk  that 
more  is  lost  tiun  is  gained  by  the  substitution  of  the  Roman, or 
Italic  letter.  Tlie  other  is,  that  a  vocabulary  should  be  ipaer)^ 
of  at  least  the  most  important  and  prolific  pf  the  (ieriuan  |>ri- 
mitives.  This  might,  however,  be  made  a  separate  publipatioo. 
Indeed,  a  German  Dictionary  upon  the  pUu  pf  Scapula,  .or  of 
Nugenfs  Greek  Prlmuives,  or,  what, would  be  still  better, ,of 
Mair’s  Latin  Dictionary,  would  be  a  most  important  assistanoe 
to  learners.  \Vc  think,,  also,  that  the. value  of  this  meritorious 
volume  would  be  increased,  hy  reducing  to  a  tabular  pr  sy¬ 
noptic  form  all  that  is  susceptible  of  such  an  arrangement.  ,Bu(, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of,  these  suggestions,  pre 
cordially  recommend  Mr.  Buileau's  work,  both  to  those  who  lure 
beginning  to  learn  this  most  copious  of  modern  tongues,  and  to 
those  who,  being  already  acquainted  with  it,  are  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  comprehensive, knowledge  of  its  peculiar  cliaracters. 

Art.  IX.  The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  harge  Tcimns* 

Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Gl^qw. 

Nos,  1.  to  VI.  8vo.  Price  Is.  each.  Glasgow.  1820,  1. 

K  have  so  high  a  veneration  for  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  praoti- 

*  cap  theologian,  that  we  have  felt  almost  reluctant  to  en« 
counter  him  in  any  other  character ;  more  especially  to  meePhlni 
on  the  debateable  ground  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  economy.* 
In  his  younger  days  of  authorship,  he  threw  out  speculations 
and  opinions  on  some  subjects  of  this  nature,  which  were  far 
from  being  worthy  of  his  acuteness  and  sobriety  of  judgement: 
and  his  more  recent  disquisitions  on  the  Poor  Laws,  have* failed 
to  impress  us  with  a  conviction  that  political  economy  is  his  forte. 
Dr.  Chalmers  can  be  eloquent  on  any  subject  upon  which  he 
chooses  to  employ  bis  pen  :  whether  be  reasons  or  only  declaims, 
his  reasoning  or  his  declamation  is  still  eloquent.  And  .when 
his  theme  relates  to  any  doctrine  of  •Reyelation  or  any  branch  of 
Christian  morals,  bis  eloquence,  gathering  majesty  -  from  the 
truth  with  'Which  it  is  charged,  and  harmonizing  with  the  whis¬ 
pers  of  conscience,  challenges,  in  the  tone  of  authority,'  the 
submission  of  the  judgement.  But,  *  national  resources,’  poor’s 
rates,  parochial  institutions,  are  subjects  on  which  eloquence  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  serviceable.  It  is  only  on  admitted 
points,  that  an  appeal  to  the  passions  can  be  legitima^ly  em¬ 
ployed.  Where  truth  requires  to  be  laboriously  elicited,  the  less 
glowing  the  style,  the  less  impassioned  the  feeling,  the  better. 

In  the  work  before  us,  however,  unpromising  as  may  seem  the 
title  to  those  persons  who  have  little  relish  for  economical  science, 
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lliere  is  not  only  mi  abundmice  of  very  forcible  and  eloquent 
writing,  but  roiicli  aotiud  and  unanswerable  argumentation.  Dr^.v 
Ciiaimprs  lias  nritber  stepped  out  of  his  .|>eculiar  province,  nor, 
inisa|)pliecl  bis  threat  talents.  Even  uliere  we  liesilate  to  ai^rec. 
with  him,  we  are  const raiiHnl  to  admit  that  bis  remarks  are  highly 
deserving  of  attention,  and  we  feel  glad  that  he  has  tirouglit  the 
gimeral  subject  so  distinctly  before  the  public.  ,  ’  •  t  * 

riie  following  prospectus  of  the  work,  ‘  so  far  ns  it  is  at  prc-> 

‘  sent  conteinphiterl  by  the  Author,*  Iiah  been  given  in  the  last 
Number. 

*  In  the  prosecution  of  his  Work  on  the  •*  Christian  and  Civic  Eco» 
noniy  of  Large  Towns,’*  the  Author  has  two  leading  objects  in  view. 
Iheiirstis,  to  point  out  the  way  in  wlrich  the  fearful  deficiency,  bolli 
ot  common  and  of  Christian  Education,  among  the  people,  maybe, 
repaired  ;  and  also,  the  likeliest  arrangements  both  for  recovering  amk 
perpetuating  their  habit  of  uttendaucc  upon  the  Scimols  and  Churches^ 
that  may  be  instituted.  It  will  rec^uire,  at  leasU  two  additional  Num¬ 
bers  to  those  already  published,  on  the  remaining  topics  of  Churcli 
Offices*  and  Sabbatli  Schools,  ere  this  object  can  be  overtaken.  Hut* 
it  is  hoped,  tliat  within  the  compass  of  one  moderate  Volume,  it  wilt 
be  possible,  in  this  way,  to  embrace  the  chief  matters  that  stand  con¬ 
nected  with  the  religious  culture  of  our  city  families. 

‘  There  is  another  object  distinct  from  the  former,  and  certainly  of 
subordinate  importance  to  it,  yet  more  fitted,  wc  believe,  to  attract 
general  notice,  than  any  argument  which  can  be  delivered  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  right  ecclesiastical  system  for  our  Large  Towns.  What  we 
advert  to, 'is  the  Economic  condition  of  their  pcopie»  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  influence  to  w'hich  it  is  exposed,  from  .the  failure ,  ami 
fluctuations  of  trade,  and  from  that  habit  of  careless  expenditure,* to 
wliicb  there  are  so  many  temptations  in  every  crowded  society.  'Fliis 
will  lead. directly,  to  the  consideration  of  those  artificial  expedients  of 
relief,  in  tlic  shape  of  Puor*8  Rates,  Assessments,  and  Public  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  all  of  which  Iwive  aggravated  the  evils  which  they  were  in- 
tenaed  to  remedy.  Blended  as  this  matter  is,  with  the  question  of 
Pauperism,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  Saving  Banks,  and  other  In¬ 
stitutions  for  fostering  the  providential  habits  of  the  people,  their 
whole  subsistence  may  safely  be  devolved  on  their  own  capabilities, 
aided,  wlicn  occasion  requires,  by  the  charity  of  individuals,  it  is 
thought,  that  tlie  whole  of  the  second  Volume  will  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  full  justice  to  so  wide  and  interesting  an  argu¬ 
ment. 

^  The  progress  which  the  Work  may  subsequently  take,  cannot  yet 
he  announced  with  precision.  But  the  probability  of  a  third  Volurac, 
on  the  policy  and  influence  of  many  of  our  distinct  City  Institutions, 
is  contemplated.  Among  these.  Prisons,  Penitentiaries,  Infirmaries, 
and  Asylums,  for  the  various  kinds  of  impotency  and  disease,  hold  m 
foremost  place.  The  Author  regrets  the  necessity  which  lies  upon  him, 
of  coming  forward  with  quarterly  Numbers,  instead  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  the  whole  by  one  act  of  publication.* 

Vor.  XfV.  N.S.  d  (; 
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We  aie  indebted  for  the  present  work  to 
Chalmers  from  his  quiet  parish  ofKilmoh^,  to  the  hiMy  seeiies  of 
inercantllc  Stir  and  strife  which  form  the’  pr«<ent  sphbt^  of  hl« 
imuisfry  at  Glasgow.  On  attempting  to^  proseeute,  in  thi^  iieiir 
sitiiatr6n/  hisacciistonie<l  pastoral  labours  aticf  stmKom  liahHs,  he 
fblind  hiitisc)f  cliecked  by  two  circuinsftinces’;  the  Very*  diffe- 
‘^rent  habitudes  of  a  city  as  compared*  with  those'of  a  ebuiUry 

ptH^ultttlon,'  and  the  multifarimis  quantity  of  ptirHy  secular 
business  iihich  is  entailed  upon  the  parochial  clergy  of  Scotland 
in  large  towns.  Of  this  grievance,  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  first 
Number  of  the  present  work,  loudly  and  justly  co‘mplain8i>  on 
the  score  both  of  its  injustice  and  Its  impolicy.  ‘  Wc  arei’^  he 
says,  speaking  of  his  clerical  brethren,  *  getting  •  every^  yeor 

*  more  assimilated,  in  look  uiul  in  eomplexion,  to  surveyoi^  and 
^  city  clerks,  and  justices,  and  distributors  of  slam|)«,:ai^jaU 

*  those  men  of  place  who  have  to  do  with  the  fieople  in  the  lOaW 

*  ters  of  civil  or  municipal  agency.  Every  feature  in  theeaored*- 
‘  ness  of  our  cliaractei*s  is  wearing  down,  amid  all  the‘  stir,  aDd 
^  hurry,  and  hard-driving  of  this  manifold  ofTiciality.’  In  thU 
oomplaiiii  his  Southern  readers  will  scarcely  be  able  adeqvqi^ely 
to  ayiiq)athi'£«‘ ;  hut  many  of  his  incidental  remarks'  pointedly 
tfqily  to  the  circumstances  of  ministers  on  whom  no  such  liard 
nccussUy  is  laid,  who  yet  fiml  themselves  often  in  danger  uf^y|d4- 
ing  lb  the  alluring  or  intrusive  claims  of  public  concernsi^  jj^ba^ 
time  which  cannot  )1>6  withdrawn  from  the  privacy  of  the  ^iutty 
and  the  family  without  essential  injury  to  the  character. 

*  The  principle  which  we  lay  down  is,— that  the  work  of  a  Chrji|- 
tian:teacher  it  enough,  by  iuclf,  to  engross  and  take  posscssioniof 

ootire  powers  .of  any  single  roan. . It  does  not  bear  so  hard 

natural  indolence,  of  man,  to  spend  his  life  in  bustling  and  ipisp^ar 
neout  activity,  as  to  spend  his  life  in.  meditation  and  prayer^ 
former  is  positively  the  easier  course  of  existence.  The*  lirb  hd)TO 
suit  very  ill  together;  and,  in  some  individuals,  there  i^  an^utn^ 
incoQipatibility  nctwixt  them.  But  should  thb  alternative  be' pre¬ 
sented,  of  ado{)tmg  the  one  habit  or  the  other,  singly,  the  pbsHwti  fs 
unquestionable,  that  it  were  better  for  the  ease,  ana  the  heuhlif'And 
the  cenefal  tone  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness,  that  a  man  should  lend 
out  bis  person  to  all  the  variety  of  demands  for  attendance*  mid  of 
demands  for  ordinary  business,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upoo^illn, 
than  j  that  he  should  give  up  his  mind  to  the  labours  of  astrerMous 
nod  sustained  tlMMightfulness.  Now,  just  calculate  the  force  pfj (bp 
tomptatioQ  to  ohandon  study,  and  to  abandon  8choIar8liip,\wheo  ii^i^ 
sonal  comfort  and  the  public  voice,  both  unite  to  lure  him  awaji  nr^ 
them...M«And  just  in  proportion  as  the  temptation  is  yielded  to,  foust 
there  be  a  portion  of  talent  withdrawn  from  theiitcrature  ofthc^g]^; 
there  roust  be  a  relapse  from  the  science  and  the  industry' of  aTofwdr 
generation;  there  mu]^' be  a  decline  of  theolo^ica!  nttaininenti  4nd 
theological  authorship  ;  there  rtiiisthe  a  descending  movement* towards 
the  tame,  and  the  feeble,  and  tijc  edidmon-placc.’ 
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uBjcfar  Uie  most  ^10119  obstm^le  to  pastoc^  usefulness 
^•r,i<iaUio. large  towns  of  tlic  Southern  part  of  tlie  KWa^i 
itii  preseuteil  by  ^wbut  Ds,  Chalmers  terms  the  sopial  habitudes 
of  population  \  anti  bis,  leading  object  is,  to  shew  the  advan¬ 
tage  .oii4‘ possibility, of  assimilating,  in  this  respect^  a  Town  tp  a 
Country  parislif  In  the  first  NumW,  which  is  chiefly  prelimi- 
fiafy>^  he  expresses  bis  cunvictioni  that  *  the  differeiioe,  m  |K^nt 
V,af  moral  and  religious  habit,'., between  tlie  two, ^/is  *  due  to 
difference  jn  point  of  ade(|uacyi  between  ihC|establi8bed 
f  provision  of  instruction  for  the  one  and  tlie  other,  more  than 
V  ip.  any  other  cause  which  can  be  assigned  for  it/  And  lie 
iwiCerates  bis  call  upon  tlie  Legislature^  for  more  churches  and  a 
ganater  number  of  ministers.  ,  ,  /  ' 

/  ‘^  L^t^our  ecclesiastical  malcontents,*  lie  says,  t  ascribe*  what 
^rnMioti  thej  may  to  the  establishments  of  England  and  Scotland, 
to  be  the  destined  instruments  both  Ibr  propagating  and 
augmenting  the  Cliristianity  of  our  land,  and  should  never  cease 
lore^t  the  overtlirow  of  this  mighty  apparatus,  as  a  catastrophe  of 
deadliest  import  to  the  religious  character  of  our  nation.’ j,,  .  nuil 

br.  Chalmers  has,  in  this  passage,  lighted 'upon  a  rather  wn*- 
fbftuhate  expression  in  applying  the  term  *  ecclesiastical  maleon- 
^nts*  to  those  who  quarrel  with  religious  establishmenta^  vMM- 
*fd8r|i4nt  is  not  a  designation  quite  fair  or  appropriate  in  applkM^ 
tjibfl  to^jMTSons  whose  opinions  on  that  point  are  consciedtioualy, 
tVeH  IT  erroneously,  deduced  from  the' principles  of  thw  New 
Testament,  and  rest  011  much  broader  grounds  thait  the  eerrup- 
ttdn  bf  any  particular  institution.  But,  in. fact,  the  reader  of 
tjh}  Chalmers’s  remarks  on  Church  patronage,  will  be  iqit  to 
that  on  no  one  is  the  stigma  more  likely  to  be  oast  than 
fi^self.  In  sneaking  of  the  actual  state  of  things  within  tlie 
Bl^lcfsiastical  Establishments  of  his  country,'  he  himself  admits 
.^e  existence  of  corruption  to  a  fatal  extent.  *  What,*  he  askk, 
are"  the  weighty  reasons  of  vindication  for  a  |>61tcy  that  flat 
t  to  severed  the  Church  from  the  common  people  ^  sod  reititced 
^  to  naked  architecture  out.  halt  of  that  conHjj  apparatus, 
^(*reared  by  a  former  age,  for  upholding  the  Christian  worth,  and 
virtue  of  the  Commonwealth  ?*  If  this  be  not  the  lao^iagc 
of^mn  ecclesiastical  malcontent-^iee  use  the  term  in  no  iavtdious 
6f  disrespectful  sense— we  know  not  who  can  deserve  thea|ipel- 
lltiibti;*'  And  yet;  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  this  apparatus  ew- 
nbw-effidcncy  of  ’whicir^  he*  admits  to*havfe  been 
'etlmbtled  on  so'  large  a  scale :  he  would  mere  of  this  <sjWity 
a^^ileoture,  in  (he  idea. that  K  Is  *^deiKiie(F*to  stilisefve or pnr- 
;p0Be  which,  ncuipliy,  it  has  hitherto  fait^to  secure.  ^  /, 

S/  Far  be.  from  us  the  temerity  of '  att^hpllog  to'decide^  wnat 
ahareof  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  citil  and  uiuMvilizeU 

(.  3  ci  2'  ' 
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clfetyj  mfty  !ie  assi^npc!  by  the  Oreat  to  th<* 

fi1<!ntaUty.<)f  KstahliAlied  (%nl*t  hcs.  I'liat  ba^  reawh 

to  believe,  *\vill  bear  at  lerttit  ^onno  relatiftn  to'tlie  fceal,  the  faith, 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  indr^idiinl  nienihcts:  Bnt  pi^lfctions 
and  K])CCidatU)n!i  of  Uiis  k?nd  ran  answer  no  purpose  tfliateVer 
iii  dcterinininj:;;  the  jjencral  question  to  which  l>r.  CJhnhnehi  ah- 
In'dcs.  If  there  is  a  Dissenter  who  woiiltl  not  rejoice  to  #ee  such 
a* prediction  ns  he  has  expressed,  completely  realised,  r/r  who 
does  not  behold  with  nninins^led  satisfaction  those  actual  inovc- 
thc^ts  of  a^nkened  life  and  pions  ardour  which  the  Episcopal 
Plinrch  of  En«j;hind  is  at  this  moment  exhihitinq*,-^all  that  we 
ran  say  i^,  that  with  such  a  Diss^mter  we  have 'no  feeliiitt<t  in 
common,  and  if  we  liatl,  we  slioiild  bet^in  to  suspect  the  correct*- 
neSs  of  principles  which  couhl  admit  of  them  ;  they  are  ieelin^s 
not  Hiar^eubl^  on  the  spirit  of  Dissent. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Chalmers  (piite  fair  in  advertinsT,'  in  siioli  a  eon- 
nexion,  *  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Estahlishment,’  as  an  evwrt 
compaf^sVil  or  desired  by  any  portion  of  the  community.  Itivmy 
nut  he  his  intention  to  charge  revolutionary  tlesigjns  on  his  oppo*« 
nents  ;  but  it  is  clearly  the  ciVect  of  the  lam^iiu^e  he  has  cm- 
ploycdjjlo  fasten  on  the  minds  of  the  fearful  and  the  bigoted,  an 
invidious  associutiou  of  ideas,  as  if  there  was  at  all  events  a  ten* 
dency  in  theprinciples  of  the  malcontents  to  produce  the  depre¬ 
cated  catastrophe.  Ilow  often  must  Dissenters  repeat,  that, 
y'irde  their  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  economy 
lead  them  to  disapprove,  on  religious  grounds,  of  such  an  in¬ 
terference  oil  the  jiart  Of  the  civil  magistrate  as  is  involved  in 
ccclesiasiieal  estahlishment, — for  which  reason,  among  others, 
they  dissent, — they  have  no  dispo>ition  to  legislate,  nor  any 
scruples  on  the  point  of  oheilience  to  the  Slate,  They  say  that 
religion  can  do  without  ecclesiastical  establishments  :  if  govern¬ 
ment  cannot,  if  a  national  churcii  is  judged  necessary  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  government,  that  is  another  matter  with  which  they 
liave  no  concern.  They  say,  that  the  mighty  and  costly  appa¬ 
ratus  is  ill  adapted  to  its  hypothetical  design,  the  promotion  of 
real  Christianity,  and  that  it  more  than  half  consists  of  nuked 
architecture  ;  but,  as  an  engine  of  state,  as  a  political  contrivauce, 
it  may  answer  perfectly,  and,  at  the  same,  time,  it  may,  tOi  fi 
certain  extent,  instruinontally  subserve  the  higher  object  for 
which  it  is  professedly  instituted.  Its  overilirow  does  not  come 
within  the  i-ange  of  their  speculations,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  |>o- 
lilical  consequences  of  .the  most  extensive  and  complicate  kind. 
And  so  long  as  it  does  exist,  all  good  men,  .whatever  be  Uicir 
private  sentiiuents,  must  wish  to  see  tiie  National  Establishment 
rendered  as  ettective,  us  useful,  as  evangelical  as  the  inherent 
defects  of  its  constiluUoii  will  admit  of.  In  order  to  this,  it  is 
surely  neither  an  irrational  nor  an  illegitimate  proceeding,  to 
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point  out  III  tlio  way  of  five  draeumtoii,  wh«t  h  conceived  lotie 
eiToutHuiii  and  (ietriineiiUl  m  the  princtples  of  the  institution.  ‘  If 
it  Dr.  Cimlmcrs  is  hiiuseir  the  greatest  of  offoidcre.  * 

,  liiNumWrs  II.  III.  ly.  tlie  Author  expaiiates  on  Mbe  In- 
‘  Huence  of  locality  In  towiis,'  on  which  he  rcMincH  one 
primupal  ur!;4iii)ents  in  favour  of  the  ulinty  of  reliinous  mU- 
blishmeiits  ;  \  the  application  of  the  princi^c  of  locality  ^  4^ 

^  work  of  aCliristian  Minister  and  its  *  etfect  .in  |MlfU4g  to 
*  the  iisefnl  osiahiishinents  of  a  Town.’  lu  Nuiubcrs  V.  untl 
VI.  be  Cillers  on  the  delicate  subject  of.  Church  patronage  ;  and 
wiiat  will  our  readers  think,  or  rather,  what  will  Ur.  Chalmers’s 
brethren  in  Uie  North,  aud  his  admirers  uiuon:;  the  I^Uoo* 
paiians  of  the  ^outh  think,  when  they  iind  that  this  whole  seo- 
lion  is  virtually  an  attack  on  the  holders  and  dispensers  of 
Church  patronairc,  from  the  cabinet  and  the  mitred  beaich,  down 
4o  the  rural  squire;  aud  (hat  he  contends  for  the  absolute  nc- 
iiessity  of  a  deference  to  popular  feeling,  which  would  invqlve 
nothing  less  than  the  snrrciiiler  of  one  of  the  mos^  cherished 
prerogatives  attuching  (o  the  hierarchical  system  ?  Dr.  Chalmem 
is  I  no  advocate,  indeed,  for  a  democratic  uomiiiation,  or  for 
|K>pii]ar  election  in  the  unqualified  sense ;  aiid  he  is  at  some 
pains  to  ’  shew,  that  where  the  right  of  sidfrage  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  appointments  is  in  appearance. tuosi  extended,  Mhe.  minister 
‘  virtually  obtains  his  otfice  by  the  appointment  of  the  few,  aod 
^  only  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  many  that  it  is  ^  Uieretiult 
f  of  a  harmonised  meeting  between  what  may  be  called  a  virtual 
d ceil  of  patronage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  a  nega- 
‘  live  o|i  the  other.’ 

'  *  *  And  there  are,’  he  add^,  *  many  ways  in  which  the  Establisb- 
ment  may  be  in  circumstances  of  as  great  advantage  as  dissenterism 
for  having  her  Church  patronage  so  modified,  as  that  the  popular  voice 
shall  liave  its  right  degree  of  ascendency  in  the  appointment  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  Whensoever  the  holders  of  patronage  shall  come  to  appre¬ 
ciate  aright  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  evangelical  system, 
this  of  itself  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  modified  patronage. 
And,  in  all  cases  where  the  revenue  from  seat  rents  is  of  importance 
to  the  patron,  as  in  great  towns,  this  forms  a  strong  security  for  the 
popular  exorcise  of  the  right.  And  as,  in  the  building  of  new 
'churches,  it  is  revenue  dcrived'from  this  source,  which  furnisliet  the 
means  for  the  endowment  of  them,  wc  cannot  extend  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  without  extending  the  cause  of  popular  Christianity,  by  adding 
■to  the  number  of  instances  in  which  wc  shall  have  an  accouimodatioii 
between,  the  choice  of  the  patron  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.* 

But  this  const'qneiice.  Dr.  Ciialmers  admits  not  to  have 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Legislature:  it  is  one  whicli  will 
loHow,  if  it  does  follow  at  ail,  from  a  necessity. to  which  tiie  Au- 
tlirtrs  of  the  measure  will  involuntarily  submit. 
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to  be  of  at  little  legal  force  in  counteracting  it^  with  th^  BeH^^churchCfi^ 
at  iwith  the  pretent  ones.  And  so  icnsitlve  it  the j aversion  to  any 
limitation  upon  the  former  cleniontt  by ‘^h'e  encroachment  of'the'lat- 
ler«.tJba|L  wnen  a  clause  was  propot^  in  the  House  of  Commons' for 
vouing  the  patronage  of  new  churches  or  chapels  in  the  twelve  hif^h- 
ett  tumcribers,  where  the  edi6ces  trerc  raised  wholly  by'subtcrifilian, 
this  clause^'  though  supported  by  the  whole  evangelical  interest  In  iW 
liament,  and  advocated  by  the  chiefs  of  Administration,*  called .  iortk 
a  prompt  and  overbearing  majority  who  instantly  put  it  down.’, 

*  Now  this/  he  adds,  ^  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  promote  tlie 

•  building  of  new  churches ;  neither  is  it  the  way  to  secure  Jm 

•  attendance  upon  them  after  they  are  built.’  Yet^  this  is  illie 
way  which  has  unifoinniy  and  pertinaciously  been  pnrsueil  by  etv 
clesiastical  rulers.  It  is  the  principle  which  pervades  tlie  whole 
of  the  Establishment.  ‘  The  carriinal  point  on  whidi  Dissenters 
ore  at  issue  with  the  Hierarchy,  is  this  very  exclusion'*^’ 

•  will  of  the  fieople  from  all  share  in  determining  wIictheir'flH* 

‘  person  to  whose  guidance  they  are  called  mutely  ‘ to  &dn*ciii!d 
‘  themselves,  shall  bo  a  shepherd  or  a  hireling,  althpdgl>|*lHt^ 

•  are  the  only  parties  interested,  and  they  are  infinitely  interesteif^ 

•  in  the  alternative.’*  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  whether  iy‘n(i^ 
in  an  Established  Church,  or  out  of  it,  the  consequt»nco  will,  li^ 
the  same.  What  has  led  to  the  decay,  and,  in  many  easBSt>:l^ 
tlie  extinction  of  the  old  Presbyterian  congregations  in  ibis  coun¬ 
try,  wlicre  the  minister  has  been  jirovided  for  by  cndoWmeiks  ? 
WImt  but  this  same  jealous  exclusion  on  tlie  part  of  the'pat^oiit 
or  trustees,  of  the  popular  voice  ?  Where  liad  Sociniatrdinit^ 
rise?  Within  the  Establishment.  And  by  what  is  it  now  kept 
alive,  with  few  exceptions,  but  by  Presbyterian  endowmfeiit^^ 
We  admit  that,  where  tlie  right  of  election,  and  even  of  nomi¬ 
nation,  is  recognised  to  exist  in  the  people,  the  choice '*i4’ 
the  miuistcr  takes  place,  in  fact,  by  virtue  of  the  appointment  td‘ 
the  few  aud  the  acquiescence  of  the  many ;  and  that  there  mtfSl 
very  frequently  take  place,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  WHier 
before  referred  to,  ‘  a  compromise  of  choice  on  the  part  of  somK 

a  surrender,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  iudividual  prcfettWl?.'* 
Uut,  in  these  cases,  the  right  of  choice  is  not  only  preserved  iitr 
violate,  but  is  substautially  exercised  by  every  ineinber,''\vlio 
gives  his  voluntary  concurrence  in  the  appointment.  In  the  iAUet* 
iviaes  to  which  they  have  been  brought  lorivard  as  parallel,  not 
only  is  the  right  of  choice  ex  hypothesi  denied,  hut  the  circum^ 
s(aii(V$  of  acquiescence  or  non -acquiescence  on  the  part  of ^tUe 
people  is,  in  fact,  peremptorily  and  haughtily  disregarded.  *j 
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k^  iiot,  huwcrer,  the  mere  jealousiy  of  |ircroi(«Uye  which 
b$»  l^cl  ^6  this  dlsrej^rd  of  this  ])0|>ular  eoico.  Our  aiaUmiien 
5?^  patrons  ore  on  no  sulijcct,  according  to  Dr; 

Cl)aitper$^rj  morlb  wpfully  ^In  the  dark/  than  on  that  of  “the 
*  trigb^  re;(ercisc*  of  .Church  patronage.  Por  that*  patronage 
iiNghCi^unipicatiouably,  bo  so ,  exercised  as,  in  the  lurgf^r  jaropof 
tioa  of  instances,  to  obviate  serious  ground  of  coiifplSnt,  and  Yo 
eofitiliate  general  acquiescence. 


*  \  There  seems/  says  Dr.  C.,  *  to  be  three  distinct  grounds  on 
vrhidi  the  popular' taste  in  Christianity  is  so  much  held  at  nquglit  by 
the  dispensers  of  patronage.  First,  on  llie  ground  of  the  cotUempi 
that  m  felt  for  it,  as  a  low,  drivelling  affection ;  secondly,  on  the 
ground  of  the  moral  reprobation  in  which  it  is  held  as  being  inimical 
tb|liiuiiaii*  virtue ;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicion  that 
iliSfiaclotc  alliance  with  a  iactious  and .  turbulent  dbposition,  and 
ihatij  therefore,  every  encouragement  which  is  awarded  to  it,  forrnt  an 
apv^ipn  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  land.  On  one  or  other *or 
these  grounds  is  there  an  array  of  contempt  and  resistance  against 
thp  popular  taste ;  and  men  of  the  highest  ascendancy  in  the  kingdoid 
are  oden  to  be  seen  among  the  foremost  in  this  array.  Tho  cry  of, 
down  with  fanaticism,  ascends  froiti  the  bosom  of  die  church  |  and 

dignitaries  of  the  state  may  be  observed  in  firmly  leagued  opposU 
tioirwith  the  dignitaries  of  religion,  against  the  warmest  likiun.gf 
'the  multitude.*  »  b  - 

f  ■  f  M 

•  .  Dr*;C|mliners^9  examination  of  these  three  distinct  grounds 

to  the  popular  demand  for  evangelical  teaching,  aifd 
4/w,^|>oaurc  of  their  unreasonableness,  arcTiigJtily  'tdrthy  of  hfs 
isaq;  y it*  ^argument  could  avail  any  thing  againsi  tho  prtfJudicM 
liOirCOBibats,  wc  might  hope  for  the  b^t  results  frotti  reasoning 
iWii/clear,  so  temperate,  and  so  eloquent.  The  whole  passage 
flrom  p.  181,  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter,  is  deserving  of  me 
ine^t (extensive  and  attentive  {lerusal.  \Ve  arc  inclined' to 
li^iii^ve,  however,  that  the  first  and  second  grounds  are  much 
lUpco  ^frequently  the  ostensible  than  the  real  reasons  of  the  con^ 
diictrin  questiou ;  and  the  second  is,  in  by  far  the  ma^fity  ol- 
inaf^ivces,  tht!  real  ac(\iating  cause.  *  The  whole  question,*  tic 
justly  i*c, marks,  ‘  is  blended  with  theology.*  And  whatever 
ideJiisions.may  prevail  as  the  effect  of  mere  mistake,  such  misUilfe 
iiSiDr^  Chalmers  has  in  this  chapter  so  ably  exposed,  it  miTif  iKlt 
lie  concealed  or  forgotten,  tliat  a  native  repugnance  to  the  do^f- 
trines  of  the  New  Testament,  lies  at  the  root  of  that  hostility 
agakisi  evangelical  preaching  which  shews  itself  in  thaf  Idgh 
places”  of.  secular  dignity.  Aud  this  is  a  spirit  which  can'* 
not  be  exorcised  by  human  eloquence.  The  Author’s  masterly 
vindication  of  the  evangelical  system,  is  too  long  to .  extract 
entire,  but  wc  cannot  withhold  the  following  extracts.  IH  is 
noticing  the  impulalions  cast  on  titc  popular  taste,  by  that  large 
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bulk  of  persouf  who  *  regard  the  character  of  the  population  u«4 

*  expooc^l  to  hazard  from  tlie  .currency  of  a  favorite  and  irrj;h'» 

*  aoModiiig  ifiyaticiam,  which  makes  no  account  of  ordinary 

*  practice,  and  leavt*s  the  conduct  of  its  disciples  without 

*  restraint  and  without  regulation.*  , 

•  Now  what  we  affirm  is,  that  the  very  peculiar  economy  of  the 
goapel,  devised  as  it  has  been  for  the  recovery  of  a  sinful  race  from  a 

{;reat  aberration  into  which  they  have  wandered,  exposes  its  must 
lonest  and  intelligent  disciples  to  precisely  these  aspersions — and 
tliat,  therefore,  the  mis -esteem  in  which  the  popular  taste  is  held  may 
be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  this  economy.  The  gosjicl,  in  the  • 
first  instance,  proclaims  so  w  ide  an  amnesty  for  transgression,  that  the 
most  gross  ann  worthless  offenders  are  included  ;  and  there  is  none 
so  far  sunk  in  the  depths  and  atrocities  of  moral  turpitude,  but  that 
still  (he  overtures  of  redeeming  mercy  may  be  brought  down  even  to 
his  degraded  level,  and  he  be  told  of  an  open  gate  and  a  welcome 
adnVittance  to  heaven’s  sanctuary.  The  blood  of  atonement  which 
cleanseth  from  nil  sin,  is  proclaimed  of  virtue  enough  to  cleanse  him 
from  his  sin;  and  he,  without  any  deduction  whatever,  on  the  score 
of  his  former  iniquities,  is  not  barely  permitted,  but  entreated  and 
urged  to  enter,  through  a  great  propitiation,  upon  the  firm  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God. 

‘  Now,  it  is  not  merely  that  such  encourngenient,  held  forth  in  the 
gospel  to  the  most  profligate  of  our  S|H'cies,  has  suggested  the  idea 
of  an  impunity  held  forlli  by  it  to  moral  evil.  Hut  what  serves  still 
more,  perhaps,  to  stir  the  imputation,  that  it  makes  no  account  of 
moral  distinctions  whatever,  is,  that  it  appears  to  reduce  the  purest 
and, most  profligate  to  the  same  level  of  worthlessness  before  God, 
and,  in  pointing  to  the  avenue  of  reconciliation,  addresses  both  of 
them  in  the  same  terms.  It  looks  as  if,  under  this  new^  system,  all 
the  varieties  of  cliaracter  were  to  be  superaeded  ;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
a  very  natural  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  of  the  efficiency  of  faith 
without  wrorks,  that  works  are  henceforth  to  be  in  lu)  demand  and  of 
no  estimation'.  Tlie  man  who  is  deemed  by  society  to  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  righteousness  whatever,  is  told  to  link  all  lus  hopes  of  accept¬ 
ance  with  tlie  righteousness  of  Christ;  and  the  man  to  whom  society 
aw’ards  the  homage  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  character,  is  likewise  told 
that  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  ground  his  security  on  any  righteousness  of 
his  own ;  but  that  he  also  must  place  all  lus  reljance  before  God  on 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This  is  very  like,  it  has  been  said;  to 
Um  entire  dismissal  of  the  personal  virtues  from  religion,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  mere  intellectual  dogma  in  their  place.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  dogma,  that  glares  upon  us  as  the  most  promincut  feature  of 
the. popular  or  evangelical  system;  and  wc  ought  not  to  w’onder  if, 
on  u  partial  and  hurried  contemplation,  it  should  be  apprehended 
that,  instead  of  amending  tlie  people,  its  direct  tendency  is  to  vitiate 
and  demoralise  them. 

*  For  the  pur|Miee  of  arriving  at  truth  in  this  matter,  it  were  well  to 
reject  under  what  kind  of  moral  impression  it  is,  that  a  believer  who 
hopes  for  accc[>Uiiicc  through  the  Mediator,  renounces  all  trust  in  his 
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own  right«o^nest.  They  who  would  malign  hit  tyttero,  aflrti  it  io  i 
be,  that  it  it  because  hit  moral  tense  it  to  (ir  obliterated^  that  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  hat  become  a  nullitjr  ia  hit » 
estimation  ;  insomuch  that  he  looks  on  a  man  of  double  cnminali^ 
to  be  no  further,  on  that  account,  than  his  neighbour,  from  the  friend- , 
ship  ot  God.  But  might  it  not  rather  he,  because  his  moral  sente  it 
so  far  quickened  and  enlightened,  that  the  difterencet  between  the 
better  and  the  worse  among  men  are  lost  in  the  overwhelming  im-. 
pression  that  he  has  of  tim  fearful  deficiency  of  all  ?  The  niaa 
whose  conceptions  have  been  enlarged 'upward  to  the  high  measure¬ 
ments  of  astronomy,  may  know  that  though  one  earthly  object  it 
nearer  U)  the  sun  than  another,  yet  the  distance  of  both  it  to  great^ 
as  to  give  him  the  impression  of  a  nearly  equal  remoteness  with  each 
of  them.  And  the  man  whose  conscience  has  been  informed  upon 
heaven’s  law*,  may  know  that  though  one  of  his  fellows  has,  by  an 
act  of  theft,  receded  further  than  himself,  who  never  stole,  yet  that 
b^h  are  standing  in  their  common  ungodliness  at  an  exceeding  wide 
distance  of  alienation  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  heaven*  When 
one  roan’s  righteousness  is  placed  by  the  side  of  another^  it  would 
argue  a  moral  blindness,  not  to  perceive  the  shade  of  difference  that 
there  is  between  them.  When  the  better  righteousness  of  the  two  ia 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Saviour’s,  it  would  argue  a  still  mom 
grievous  defect  both  of  moral  sight  and  moral  sensibility,  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  contrast  that  there  is  between  the  sacred  effulgency  of  the 
one,  and  the  shaded  earthly  ambiguous  character  of  the  other,  And 
if,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  alternative  be  actually  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all,  of  either  being  tried  according  to  their  own  righ¬ 
teousness,  or  of  their  being  treated  according  to  the  righteousneat  of , 
Christ*— it  may  not  be  from  a  dull,  but  from  a  tender  and  ealightened 
sense  of  moral  distinctions,  when  one  renounoes.  the  former,  and 
cleaves  to  the  latter,  as  all  his  defence  and  all  his  dependence*  i.  i? 

’  It  seems  to  be  on  this  principle  that  the  publicans  and  thesionerst 
in,  the  gospel,  are  stated  to  be  before  the  Pharisees,  in  coming  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  palpable  delinquencies  of  the  former  teem 
to  have  forced  more  readily  upon  their  apprehension  the  need  of 
another  righteousneis  than  their  own.  The  plausible  aocomplith- 
meots  of  the  latter  served  to  blind  their  consciences  against  thU 
necessity* .  They  were  alive  to  the  difference  that  obtained  between 
themselves  and  others.  But,  they  were  not  alive  to  the  deficiency  of 
their  own  character  from  the  requirements  of  God.  And  it  is  thi^ 
perhaps,  that  the  doctrine  of  human  worthlessness  still  finds  itij 
readiest  acceptance  among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Tlieir  beset-, 
ting  sins  are  of  easier  demonstration  than  either  the  voluptuous  or 
ungodly  aifeciions  of  the  rich,  blended  as  they  often  arc  with  so  much 
honour,  and  elegance,  and  sensibility*  Still,  it  is  not  from  the  dulneUf 
but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  moral  sense,  that  it  can  penetmte  Up 
way,  through  all  these  disguises,  to  the  actual,  character  of  him  who, 
is  invested  with  them:  and  it  is  not  because  this  power  of  the  human 
mind  is  steeped  in  lethargy,  but  because  It  U  of  quick  and  vigoroua 
discernment,  that  man  renouncea  hie  Qwn  righteousnoia,  and  betake# 
himself  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,*  pp*  187—191* 
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‘  Tliroiis^lioiil  the  whole  economy  of  the  system  of  {jrace/ 
continues  Dr.  Chalmers,  ‘  there  is  not  one  expression  which  so 
‘  tlioroii^hly  and  so  h  ^ibly  pervades  it,  as  tlie  irreconeileahle 
‘  variance  that  there  is  betwecMi  sin  and  the  nature  of  the  Ood- 
‘  head.*  And  it  were  indeed  straiii^e,  he  argues,  if  such  a 
system  should,  in  its  developiiUMit  and  application,  have  the 
effect  of  encourap:infi^  sin.  lie  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the 
contrary  is  most  manifestly , its  tendency,  inasmuch  as  the  Gospel 
never  ceases  to  announce  as  the  ulterior  object  of  th»»  salvation  it 
provides,  to  exterminate  the  beiii*^  of  sin  from  the  heart  and 
practice  of  its  discijdes ;  while  ‘  morality  lorms  the  very  atimt- 
‘  spher»‘  both  of  the  happiness  which  it  oilers  here,  and  of  the 
*  heaven  to  which  it  points  hereafter.’ 

*  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  not  the  absorbent  of  all 
human  activity,  hut  the  primary  stimulant  of  thatbu.sy  and  prosperous 
career,  in  which  the  soul,  emancipated  alike  from  fear  and  eartlily  af¬ 
fection,  rejoices  in  the  acquirement  of  a  kindred  character  to  God, 
and  finds  the  work  of  obedience  to  he  its  congenial  and  best  loved  em¬ 
ployment.  This  is  the  real  process  of  effort  and  mental  discipline 
that  is  undergone  by  every  honest  believer,  though  hidden  from  the 
general  eye  under  the  guise  of  a  phraseology  that  is  derided  and  un¬ 
known  by  the  world.  He  is  diligent  that  he  may  be  found  without 
spot  and  blameless  on  the  great  day  of  exannnation.  It  is  the 
business  of  his  whole  life,  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 

*  Wiihout  this  doctrine  ' (of  justification  by  faith>,  in  fact,  there 
can  be  no  agreement  betw’cen  God  and  man,  but  by  a  degrading  com¬ 
promise  between  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  imperfection  of  the 
other;  and  the  point  at  which  this  compromise  should  be  struck  is 
left  undetermined,  and  at  the  discretion  of  each  individual,  who  will 
of  course  accommodate  the  matter  to  the  standard  of  his  own  perfor. 
manccs  ;  and  thus,  under  all  the  varieties  of  moral  turpitude,  as  w'ell 
as  of  moral  accomplishment,  will  tlure  be  a  fatal  tranquillity  of  con¬ 
science,  in  a  world  where  each  may  live  as  he  lists ;  and  heaven  s 
luw',  once  brought  down  to  suit  the  convenience  of  our  fallen  nature, 
may  at  length  offer  no  disturbance  to  any  degree  either  of  ungodli¬ 
ness  or  unrigliteousncss  in  our  species.  But,  w  ith  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tlficntion  by  faith  there  is  no  such  compromise.  The  rewards  of  the 
divine  government  are  still  granted  in  consideration  of  a  righteousness 
ihdt  is  altogether  worthy  of  them.  The  claims  of  the  Godhead  to 
the  perfect  reverence,  as  well  as  the  perfect  love,  of  his  creatures, 
ore  Kept  unbroken ;  and  when  he  proclaims  his  will  to  be  our  sancti¬ 
fication,  the  disciple,  as  he  feels  himself  released  from  the  vengeance 
of  an  unbending  law,  also  feels  liimself  to  be  placed  in  a  career  of  ex¬ 
ertion  that  is  quite  indefinite  ;  where  he  will  stop  short  ut  no  degree 
of  moral  excellence — where  he  can  be  satisfied  with  no  assignable  ful¬ 
filment  whatever — where  his  whole  desire  and  delight,  in  fact,  will  lie 
in  progress,  and ‘he  will  never  cease  aspiring  and  pressing  forward, 
till  he  hasreaehed  his  prize,  and  stands  upon  the  summit  of  perfee- 
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‘  It  is  only  under  the  impulse  of  such  principles  as  these,  that  the 
mighty  host  of  a  country’s  population  can>be  trained  either  to  the 
virtues  of  society,  or  the  virtues  of  the  sanctuary.  'I'he  former  may, 
to  a  certain  extent*  flourish  of  themselves,  among  the  children  of  this 
world’s  prosperity.  But,  saving  in  conjunction  with,  and  us  einanuting 
from  t!ie  latter,  they  never  can  be  upheld  amid  the  workshops  and  the 
habitations  of  industry.  It  is  a  frequent  delusion,  that  the  evau« 
geiieal  system  bears  no  regard  to  the  social  virtues,  because,  in  tho 
mind  ot  an  evangelical  Christian,  tliey  are  of  no  religious  estimation 
whatever,  but  as  they  stand  connected  witli  the  authority  of  God. 
But  lie  cannot  miss  to  observe  that  the  sanctions  of  this  authority  are 
brouglit  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  most  directly  and  abundantly  to 
bear  upon  tliem  ;  and  thus,  in  his  eyes,  do  they  instantly  re^appear, 
strcngtliened  by  all  the  obligations,  and  invested  with  a  full  character 
ot  deepest  sacredness.  The  integrity  of  such  a  creed  as  he  professes 
is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  his  relative  and  social  con¬ 
duct.  And  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  this* derided 
orthodoxy,  that  the  honesties  and  sobrieties  of  life  will  spread  in 
healthful  ililfusion  over  the  face  of  the  country.  That  system  of  doc* 
trine  which  is  stigmatised  ns  methodisni ;  and  against  which  govefn* 
inent  are  led  to  array  the  whole  force  of  their  overwhelming  patro¬ 
nage  ;  and  on  the  approaches  of  which  ecclesiastics  arc  often  seen  to 
combine  as  they  would  against  the  inroads  of  some  pestilential  visitor; 
and  which,  when  it  does  appear  witliin  the  well-smoothed  garden  of  the 
Establisiiment,  is  viewed  us  u  loathsome  weed  that  should  be  cast  out 
and  left  to  luxuriate  in  its  rankness,  among  the  wilds  and  the  communa 
of  Sectarianism  ; — what  a  quantity  of  undesigned  outrage  must  be  in¬ 
flicted  every  year  on  the  best  objects  both  of  principle  and  patriotism, 
should  this,  indeed,  he  the  alone  system  that  has  tiie  truth  of  heaven 
impressed  upon  it,  and  the  alone  system  that  can  transform  and  mo¬ 
ralise  the  families  of  our  land  ! 

‘  If,  then,  evangelical  Christianity  be  popular  Christianity — if  its 
lessons  arc  ever  sure  to  have  the  most  attractive  influence  upon  the 
multitude— if,  whatever  the  explanation  ot  the  fact  may  be,  the  fact 
itself  is  undeniable,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  first  Uefonners,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of'  justitication  by  faith,  and  sanctification  through  tbe 
Spirit  of  God,  is  the  doctrine  which  draws  the  most  crowded  audiences 
around  our  pulpits,  and  this  doctrine  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
powerful  moralising  agent  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them — 
then  does  it  follow  that  the  voice  of  the  people  indicates  most  clearly, 
in  this  matter,  what  is  best  for  the  virtue  of  the  people — that  the 
popular  taste  is  the  organ  by  which  conscious  humanity  expresses 
wimt  that  is  which  is  best  fitted  both  to  exalt  and  to  console  her — and 
that,  by  the  neglect  and  the  defiance  wdneb  arc  so  wantonly  ren¬ 
dered  to  its  intimations,  are  our  statesmen  withholding  the  best  alj* 
ment  of  a  people’s  worth,  and  therefore  tlie  best  specific  for  a  nalion's 
welfare.’pp.  197 — 201. 

Ere  ibis  shall  ^be  recognised,  — ere  the  majority  of  churchmen 
shall  be  desirous' of  an  accommodation,  founded  on  these  princi- 
nles  bet\veen  the  measures  of  patrons  and  the  wishea  of  the 
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people,  there  roust  indeed  be  ‘  a  ^reat  revolution  of  sentiment  * 
amon^  the  men  of  power  and  intelligence,  *  about  the  deference 

*  due  to  the  popular  understaiulins;.*  There  imist  also  be  a 
moral  revolution,  we  apprehend,  of  a  still  more  extensive  kind  ; 
such  a  revolution  as  those  who  are  luokiiif'  for  the  millennium, 
may  confidently  anticipate,  althoui^h  they  can  hardly  hope  to 
witness  it.  But  no  symptoms  of  such  a  revolution  are  at  present 
discernible.  On  the  contrary,  that  circumstance  which,  taken 
by  itself,  would  seem  the  most  eiicourt'it^int^  indication, — the 
s^)read  of  evanf^elical  preaching;  within  the  Establishment, — has 
g;iven  rise  to  more  decided  and  active  demonstrations  of  uncom¬ 
promising,  implacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  its  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  Whatever  the  National  Church,  therefore,  may  be 
deitined  to  become  and  to  achieve,  it  is  sutlicicntly  clear,  let 
the  building;  of  new  churches  t^o  forward  as  it  may,  by  whom 
the  propafi;ation  of  Christianity  must,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  be  carried  forward ; — that  the  work  must  be  divided 
between  a  contemned  minority  within  the  Church,  and  the  Dis¬ 
senters  out  of  it.  And  surely,  there  is  scope  enough  for  the  ut¬ 
most  activity  of  both.  Dr.  Chalmers  frankly  avows,  that  the 
very  jealousy  awakened  by  Dissent  ‘  among  the  fiery  and 

*  alarmed  bigots  of  the  Establishment,  is,  of  itself,  a  salutary 

*  principle  and  that  it  has  *  done  something  to  guide  and  to 

*  purify  the  exercise  of  its  patronage.* 

*  Could  such  an  arm  of  intolerance  be  lifted  up»  In  any  country, 
08  to  crush  the  energy  of  non-confonnists,  that  would  be  the  country 
where  the  purest  Establishment  on  earth  were  sure  to  languish  into 
indolence,  or  to  gather  upon  it  the  mould  of  spiritual  decay.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  we  hold  the  best  ecclesiastical  system  for  a  king¬ 
dom,  to  be,  a  publicly  endowed  church,  on  the  one  hand,  keeping  pace, 
in  its  extent,  with  the  growth  of  the  population  ;  and  an  altogether 
free,  unshackled  dissentcrism,  on  the  other,  without  one  civil  disa¬ 
bility,  or  one  stigma  of  degradation,  however  light  and  lenient  it  may 
be,  affixed  to  the  profession  of  it.’ 

Were  we  disposed  to  enter  into  the  abstract  question,  we 
should  not  find  it  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  competition  of  dif¬ 
fering  religious  sects,  in  the  absence  of  any  national  establish¬ 
ment,  would  be  adequate  to  produce  the  same  beneficial  effect 
which  pr.  Chalmers  considers  to  be  the  result  of  the  wholesome 
conflict  between  the  National  Church  and  the  Dissenters  ;  while, 
in  that  case,  the  positive  discouragement  of  evangelical  religion, 
chargeable  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  Establishment,  and 
'“^hich  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  large  set-off  against  its  supposed 
benefits,  would  be  precluded.  But  this  is  not  the  present  ques¬ 
tion.  ^Ve  arc  ready  to  concede  the  truth  of  Burke’s  remark, 
that  ‘  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  policy  would 
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dictate  on  the  original  introduciion  of  such  institutions,  and 
on  a  question  of  their  total  abolition,  where  they  have  cast 
their  roots  wide  and  deep,  and  where,  by  lon^  habit,  thinc^s 
more  valuable  than  ihemnelvee  are  so  adapted  to  them,  and 
in  a  manner  interwoven  with  them,  tliat  the  one  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  notably  impairing  the  other/  ‘  A  man  full 
of  warm  speculative  benevolenee,*  adds  that  eloquent  apologist 
or  the  things  that  be,  *  may  wish  his  society  otherwise  con¬ 
stituted  than  he  finds  it ;  but  a  ^ood  patriot  and  true  poli- 
cian  always  considers  how  he  slinll  make  the  most  of  the 
existinj^  materials  of  his  country/  Let  it  then  be  permitted 
to  us,  to  wish  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  national  institutions 
quite  otherwise  in  its  structure  from  what  it  is,  while  we  are  anx¬ 
ious,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  be  made  the  most  of  for  the 
good  of  society ;  to  which  nothing  would  more  powerfully  con¬ 
duce  than  the  reform  for  which  Dr.  Chalmers  is  so  earnest  an 
advocate. 

But  never  has  the  word  reformation  been  in  worse  odour 
than  in  the  present  day.  Never  were  we  further,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  from  the  consummation  which  he  describes  as  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  an  ecclesiastical  system.  VVe  have  disclaimed  any  wish 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  ;  using  those  words  in  the 
sense  which  our  Author  would  attach  to  them.  But  is  he  not 
aware,  that  the  very  system  which  he  recommends, — namely,  a 
modihed  patronage,  by  which  the  popular  will  or  taste  should  be 
recognised  as  a  reason  for  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — would  be  regarded  by 
a  large  proportion  of  our  churchmen  as  the  virtual  overthrow 
of  the  Church  ?  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  those  absurd 
and  iniquitous  enactments,  have  been,  again  and  again,  declared 
to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  National  Church. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case.  Dr.  Chalmers  cannot  blame  us  for 
saying,  H  the  Church  cannot  stand  without  these  props,  there 
is  no  life  in  her ;  let  her  fall. 

Not  that  we,  malcontents  as  we  are,  have  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  the  condition  of  the  venerable  structure,  as  to  join  in  the 
anticipations  of  our  Alarmists.  The  Church  has  survived  much 
heavier  disasters  :  it  has  survived  the  passing  of  the  Toleration 
Act,  the  rise  of  Methodism,  and  all  the  mischiefs  confidently 
predicted  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  and  wc 
verily  believe  that,  after  the  cancelling  of  those  Acts,  she  would 
be  found  still  standing,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  articles,  and  in  all 
the  alhuence  of  her  tithes. 

Under  the  existing  imperfections  of  our  ecclesiastical  system, 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  for  the  Church  to  go  on  building,  and 
for  the  Dissenters  to  go  on  preaching  ;  and  long,  we  fear,  it  will 
be,  before  the  wants  of  the  population  are  overtaken  by  their 
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coinbiiiPil  efforts.  The  latter,  Dr.  Chalmers  thinks,  and  w« 
believe  he  is  in  the  ri^lit,  liave  not  yet  |>ul  out  tlieir  strength. 

^  I'he  ^reut  achievement*  of*  piovidinc  n  siillicienl  apparatus 
for  the  religious  in^triietion  of  all  the  iaiiulit*s  of  a  toun,  M’les,* 
he  is  of  opinion,  *  within  the  power  and  scope  of  Dissenterism; 

*  and  if  so  little  progress  has  yet  heeii  made  towards  it,  it  is 
‘  oidy  hecaiise  Dissenters  have  not  localitted'  He  would  have 
them,  in  lar^^e  towns,  take  up  and  act  upon  the  parochial  system — • 
upon  that  plan  of  sididivisioii  and  local  inspeition  which  has 
been  found  of  such  marvellous  power  in  the  case  of  Hihle  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  ^^uiiday  Schools.  Something  of  this  kind  has  been 
done  by  our  County  Associations  for  promoting  villa^^e  preach¬ 
ing  in  rural  districts ;  hut  there,  the  ministry  employt  <1,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  itiiuTutins^  instead  of  stationary.  Dr.  C.  contends 
for  the  vast  im|K)rtauce  of  stationary  local  teachers,  w  ho  may 
‘  Ijo  afif^ressively  forth  upon  a  ^iven  territory,’  and  gather  round 
them,  not  merely  by  their  Sabbath  ministrations,  hut  by  the  sacred 
and  benevolent  attentions  of  the  pastoral  otlice,  a  coii;;re^:ation 
of  neij^hbours.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  erection  of 
private  diapels,  where  a  popular  ministry  has  been  pro\ided,  is 
apfiealed  to  in  proof  of  tlie  feasibleness  of  thus  fs^oin^  forth  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  population  with  the  ofler  of  instruction, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  and  partial  operation  of  a  de¬ 
mand.  He  would  have  the  whole  of  a  lar^e  town  laid  out  into 
chapel  districts,  tlie  preference  for  seats  heinj^  uniformly  assigned 
to  the  families  of  the  locality,  and  the  week-day  services  of  the 
minister  heiu"  restricted  to  them. 

‘  At  tirst,  in  a  rude  and  heathenish  district,  the  preference  would 
not  be  extensively  taken;  in  which  case  the,  remaining  seats  would 
be  held  forth  to  general  competition  ;  hut  a  single  generation  would 
not  elapse  ere  this  chapel  minister,  though  a  Dissenter,  stood  vested 
with  all  that  ascendancy  over  his  little  neighbourivood,  which  a  paro¬ 
chial  congregation  is  Htted  to  give  u  minister  in  the  Kstahlishment. 
It  is  thus  that  Dissenters  may  gain  by  territorial  conquest,  upon  an 
Establishment  which  either  provides  inadequately,  or  patronizes 
carelessly,  lor  the  religious  welfare  of  a  city  population.’  p.  171*. 

In  the  early  Numbers,  the  necessity  of  this  system  of  localiza¬ 
tion,  ill  coiincxiuH  with  a  missiuiiary  zeal,  is  more  tully  iiisistetl 
oil.  After  udvertiui;  to  the  large  amount  of  l^ubhath  profanation 
and  week-day  prolliguey  which,  notwitbstandiu!;  all  the  phibn- 
tliropic  exertions  of  societies  and  of  individuals  in  the  presept 
day,  is  still  to  tie  found  in  every  town  of- tlie  empire,  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  proceeds  : 

*  In  these  circumstances,  do  wc  know  of  no  expedient,  by  which  this 
woful  degeneracy  can  be  arrested  and  recalled,  but  an  actual  search 
and  entry  upon  the  territory  of  wickedness.  >  A  mere  signal  of  iovi- 
tation  is  not  enough.  In  reference  to  the  great  majority,  and  in. re- 
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ference  to  the  most  needful,  this  were  ns  powerless  as  was  the  bidding 
to  the  marriage  feast  of  the  parable.  VV^e  must  have  recourse,  at  last, 
to  the  final  expeilient  that  was  adopted  on  that  occasion  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  gt^  out  to  the  streets  and  the  highways,  and,  by  every  fair 
measure  of  moral,  and  personal,  and  friendly  application,  compel  the 
multitude  to  come  in.  \Ve  must  do  with  the  near,  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  distant  world.  We  do  not  expect  to  C'hristianise  the  latter, 
by  messages  of  entreaty,  from  the  regions  of  paganism.  But  we  send 
our  messages  to  them.  Neither  do  we  give  a  roving  commission  to 
the  bearers,  but  assign  to  each  of  them  their  respective  stations  in  that 
field,  which  is  the  world.  And  we  most  assuredly  need  not  expect  to 
Christianise  any  city  of  nominal  Christendom,  by  waiting  the  demand 
of  its  various  districts,  for  religious  instruction,  and  acting  upon  the 
demands,  as  they  arrive.  There  must  just  ho  as  aggressive  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  'I’herc  is  not  the  same  physical 
distance,  but  there  is  nearly  the  same  moral  distance,  to  be  described 
with  both;  unil  they  who  traverse  this  distance,  though  witliout  one 
mile  of  locomotion  to  the  place  of  their  labour,  do,  in  effect,  maintain 
the  character,  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  missionaries.’  p.  66,  7. 

Objections  and  obstacles  will  readily  enough  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  which  it  would  answer  no 
good  pur])ose  for  us  to  dilate  upon.  Of  this  we  are  well  per¬ 
suaded,  that  i)r.  Chalmers’s  hints  arc  highly  worthy  of  attention, 
that  liis  plan  is,  under  some  modification  or  other,  not  impracti¬ 
cable,  and  that  the  general  truth  of  his  representations  renders 
it  incumbent  upon  Christian  ministers  to  make  some  efforts  to¬ 
wards  giving  it  a  trial.  As  an  illustration  of  what  may  he  done 
by  a  simple  ‘  aggressive  inovemeiir  on  the  part  of  a  slated  mi¬ 
nister,  we  will  mention  one  anecdote  (hat  lias  recently  come  to 
our  knowledge.  A  Dissenting  minister,  who  had  for  iiiaiiy  >«ars 
regularly  ofiiciattMl  in  a  town  comprising  a  considerable  popu¬ 
lation,  discouraged  at  finding  his  congregation  gradually  de¬ 
clining  ill  numbers,  at  length  iletermined  to  make  the  expeririicnt 
of  going  forth  from  liis  pulpit,  and  opening  licensed  rooms  in 
diifereiit  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  where  he  might  carry 
evangelic  tl  instrnciioii  (o  those  who  would  not  come  to  seek  it  ; 
or,  to  use  Dr.  Chalmers’s  language,  ‘  instead  of  holding  forth 
‘  signals  to  those  who  were  awake,  knock  at  the  doors  of  those 
*  who  were  profoundly  asleep.*  liis  success  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  This  same  neglected  preacher  whose 
chapel  had  become  almost  empty,  was  listeiieal  to  iu  these  hum¬ 
ble  preacliiiig-nmms  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  overtures 
of  the  Gospel  thus  obtruded  on  thdr  notice,  excited  tin  iiiterpsi 
ill  the  mimU  <d‘a  mnitiiiide  who  would  never  have  spout aiieousiy 
gone  ill  <|ues!  of  instruction;  and,  eventually,  his  chapel  was 
tliroiigeil  wita  (he  trophies  of  his  ‘  aggressive’  zed.  Now,  this 
does  not  cpiiiC  come  up  to  Dr.  Chalmers’s  idea  of  ‘  staiLiiiary 
‘  pulpits k  rather  fulls  under  Che  descriptiou  of  itineracy. 
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Out  it  shews  what  may  be  directed  .  hvj  Dissenterism,  iu4^iyns 
svliere  (he  expeuMC  jof  }>ennai^eiU  on^-tUe  ea^ade^l 

scale  dsuiauiloil  by  (lie  waiiu  of  the  pupuletiMii,  sheuldhe^euud 
toe  ercat  to  be  safely  haaur4leil.  The  atvce'etive dbree  4>f.a\ere 
arobitectiire,  frrMn  the  stately  Gothic  pile, to  the  s»ui;ly 
Aicelmr  bonne,  ban  been  trieil — witli  a  success  hod?  iiMitleduale, 
the  millions  who  never  enter  a  place  ol  worsbip'of  any  kind,  too 
pl  iinly  shew.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  what  caiiMm  acliieveii  by  4 
more  comlesceiidina^  policy,— by  n^currin^,  as ‘nearly  as  theurii- 
lieial  circumstances  of  modern  society  will-  adroit  of,  4o  *  the 

|iriiiittiyo  inode  of  evangelising  society,  as  ^tlie  fiiial'expedieutA 

_ •  _  .  . 


Art.  X/  The  Truth  of  the  GospeU  demonstrated- from  the  Charaataa 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Atonement :  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Kichaed 
Carlile.  .By  Alexander  Carson.  Svo.pp.  Hi.  Price  la.  EdmWiti^Oa 


IF  Christianity  had  always  been  defemled  in  (tiQ  spirit  and  d|)bn 
■  .  tJuf  p|*iiiciples*of  this.painpblet,  vie  should  never  imlped  .1l4!& 
1|(^rtl  of.  prosecutions,  prisons,  and  fines,'  hut  tlic  Intyres^’  oi 
riivuie  (ruth  would  liave  been  more  effectually  served,  auif  thR- 
xhdily  Mould  have  been  to  far  better  purpose  contrasted^wilH 
)lhe  ofjhe  Gospel.  Mr.  C arson  does  not  InsitTlh^  Ufw 

.happy  torreopondent ;  out  be  treats  him  with  tenderness /Snu 
‘Oomniiseratiou,  and  he  reasons  with  him  in  a  style  of  calii}|lpss 
and  of  anim.ded  seriousness.  After  observin';  the  *  total  wad t  of 
<^*)Cindid  iliscuHaioii  \  which  characterizes  the  writings  of 
'delSf  ilhetAulhor  thus  states  his  own  principles  and  t^sign 
^of '  his  work*  '  '  '..i  <  ^  !  '  » * 
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'  •  Tcl,  tbbre  is  a  timid  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  Chrwtiahityai 

tittle  to  b(^-  approved.  Many  declnimers  against  inhdefity  my  OUC^ 
•  Why  rob*  os  of  oiir  pleasing;  hopes,  oven  though  vain  ?  Why  aivtilb6 
ireVrom  our  dreams  of  future  felicity?  Let  us  enjovtour 'canaoliilg 
delusions*  It  is  cruet  to  depiive  us  of  the  only  alleviation  of  huiiww 
t  inMory.'  ^  This  is  not  the  language  of  any  man  who  undarstaiuls4ht 
ovidonoe  of  the  gospel ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  reason.  The  beli^ 
of  imposture  aiu  never  be  useful:  to  expose  imposture  cannot  1)^ 
oriiidnal.  If  the  Scriptures’arc  a  forgery,  let  them  by  candid  rca^9n^ 
ing  be  proved  to  be  such-  The  God  of  truth  cannot  uedd  ihc'aSSis; 
J^^roce  of  lies  in  the  management  of  liis  empire.  ^  •A^kjjnau 

a  *  It  IS  not  my  intoution  to  undertake  a  defence  of  Clrr}s<ia«lly"ft4m 
art  the  sources  of  its  evidences.  No  truth  ever  communicated  Iv^hfe 
"wMrfd  Tdcommends  ittadf  hy-^sitch  n  vartety  of  means  of  proof«  Eadi 
or'4Hesc  Is  worthy  ri  full  exhibition  by  ttiosc  who  liavaiciMire  for,4lte 
task.  IV:!  all  proo^  tht  nioKt  aati^cloi^  to  a'ChriiHan.are  fuwui 
in  die  Scriptures  theroseWcB.u. These  .arc  «ipen  to  thq  rDspection  of 
and  Uvt'l  lo  tbeineaiR'st  capacHy.-t  L  alull  not  Iiowever.^aucmp^>f 
exhibit  the  general  cvid^H;(l  tluitiappyars  in  the,^cripturea^ 

^  Ui«u.4iiviAfr«rii(iMl.  of  ^ 
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volumes  to  do  it  justice.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  point  I 
undertake  to  prove  the  gospel  to  be  true  from  its  own  nature.  I 
maintain  that  tne  way  of  salvation  which  it  proclaims*  gives  iuc^  n 
character  of  God*  as  to  demonstrate  its  own  truth ;  and  that  were  it 
to  be  found  in  an  island,  without  any  other  testimony*  it  is  entitled  to 
acceptance  with  the  fullest  confidence.  Those  who  should  reject  it* 
even  in^  these  circumstances*  would  reject  it  to  their  own  just  con* 
demnation.*  pp.  4—5. 

Mr.  Carson  then  proceeds  to  his  argument  Me  under^tkea 
to  shew  that  the  representations  of  the  Divine  perfections  and 
character  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  manU 
fcsted  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement*  are  infinitely  ayperior 
to  the  speculations  of  the  roost  sagacious  pbilosop^rs;  are 
perfectly  rational*  yet  utterly  unattainable  on  anv  prindplea  of 
human  discovery  or  invention  ;  and  consequently  must  have 
been  derived  from  a  Divine  communication.  In  this  course  of 
reasoning*  the  Author  considers  the  attributes  of  Justice*  Mercy* 
Wisdom*  Love*  and  Holiness ;  and  concludes  with  a  forcible 
appeal  to  the  judgement  and  conscience  of  the  individual  ad¬ 
dressed. 


Art.  XI.  The  Constitution^  Order  %  and  Discipline^  of  a  Nero  TesiawmU 
Church,  Originally  published  above  a  Century  ago  in  England. 
Re*written  and  re-publithed  by  John  Chamberlain*  Missionary  in 
India.  24mo.  pp.  123.  Price.  2b.  London.  1820. 

ERE  is  so  much  that  we  cordially  approve  in  this  little 
^  work*  that  we  regret  that  it  does  not  admit  of  an  unqualified 
commendation.  The  view  which  is  taken  of  the  constitution  of 
a  Christian  Church*  is  correctly  Scriptural ;  and  some  excellent 
remarks  occur  relative  to  the  duties  of  Church*membership. 
With  these  however*  unfortunately*  its  Author  has  mixed  up 
the  peculiar  notions  of  a  strict  communion  Baptist.  Mr.  Ivi- 
roey*  in  his  preface  to  this  edition*  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  this  circumstance*  as  forming*  in  that  gentleinan*s 
view*  a  chief  recommendation  of  the  work.  His  reason  for  re¬ 
printing  it  in  England*  is,  he  tells  us*  *  the  growing  conviction* 

*  that  a  latitudinarian  indifference  about  observing  |>oaitive 

*  institutions*  under  the  specious  name  of  charitv*  is  spreading 

*  among  the  congregational  churches  both  Independent  ond 

*  Baptist.’  The  sentiment*  that  the  Gospel  eiyoins  no  terms  of 
communion  but  such  as  it  also  requires  as  terms  of  salvation*  is 
deprecated  as  *  a  vague  and  undefined  statement*  striking  at 
‘  the  authoriU  of  Jesus  Christ*  as  the  only  Law-giver  in  his 
‘  Church.’  To  those  who  think  with  Mr.  Ivimey*  his  prefatory 
recommendation  will  weigh  more  than  any  remarks  of  ours. 
Those  who  do  not*  will,  probably*  be  detenred  by  it  from  the 
purchase  of  the  volume  *  its  usefulness*  therefore*  will*  we  fear* 


M  extremely  limite<l. 
VoL.  XV.  N.  S. 
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Art.  Xll.  Th4  Evils  of  Education^  elucidated  iu  a  Letter  ta 
Henry  Bonkes,  £sq.  M.P.  8vo.  Price  London.  1821. 

'1^  K  notice  tbi§  inflainiiiatory  puiiiplilet  to  put  our  readers  on 
their  ^uard  against  the  wretched  ribaldry  of  a  daring  and 
desperate  infidel. 


Art.  XI 11.  The  Dtdy  of  Abstaining  frofox  Debt,  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Glasgow.  By  GrevUle  Ewing.  8vo.  pp.  36.  Glasgow.  1821. 

Although  some  of  the  representations  contained  in  this 
Sermon  relative  to  the  evil  of  borrowing  money,*  are  by  far 
too  unqualified,  and  the  question  would  admit  of  a  much  fuller 
discussion,  we  consider  the  subject  as  so  important,  and  the 
general  bearing  of  ]\lr.  Ewing's  exhortations  as  so  seasonable  and 
so  Scriptural,  that  we  cordially  recommend  the  sermon  to  gene¬ 
ral  perusal.  We  only  fear  that  the  Preacher's  want  of  discri¬ 
mination  will  tend  to  defeat  his  object.  Every  needy  borrower 
does  not  fall  under  the  designation  of  ‘  a  pauper.'  (p.  22.)  ‘  His 
oxbortation  to  the  rich,  at  p.  31.,  not  to  lend  foolishly^  is  surely 
superfluous,  and  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  Scriptural  decla¬ 
ration,  that  “  the  righteous  sheweth  mercy  and  lendeth.”  The 
“  children  of  this  world”  require  not  to  be  advised  on  that  head 
by  the  “  children  of  light.”  ‘  It  is,  doubtless,  sound  doctrine, 
that  the  banker  and  the  merchaut  should  *  have  real,  not  fictitious 
*  capital.'  Mr.. Ewing,  however,  is  not  perhaps  aware,  t\i at 
the  immenso  sums  reipiired  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  could 
never  have  been  raised  by  taxation  on  the  real  capital  of  the 
country.  We  only  add,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  charity  so  real 
and  so  beneficial,  as  that  of  discreetly  lending^  and  we  stmuld 
have  been  pleased  to  fiiul  this  point  morc'disiinctly  adverted  to, 
since  there  is  no  duty  to  which  the  rich  are  in  general  more 
averse.  Parishes  have,  iu  some  instances,  found  it  a  cheap  and 
successful  means  of  preventing  an  honest  mechanic  or  little 
tradesman  from  sinking  into  permanent  pauperism  ;  and,’  in  a 
higher  circle  of  society,  this  unostentatious  mode  of  private 
beneficence  has  rescued  many  an  honourable  man  from  irretriev¬ 
able  and  ruinous  disgrace. 

Art,  XIV.  The  Importance  of  -  Ecclesiastical  EsiablishmenU 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  ^cicty* incorporated  by  Royal  Cba^- 


Scotland ;  and  published  at  their  Request.  By  John  Inglis,  D.D. 

To  which  is  su^oined,  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Oliver,*  &c. 

8vo.  pp.  20,  Edinburgh.  1821,  •  .  ^  x  ud 

A  S  this  IS  a  very  excellent  Cliarity,  nnd  Dr.  John  IngKs  is, 
we  doubt  not,  a. very. respectable  clergyman,  we  sincerely 
wish  that  this  sermon  may  do  all  possible  bene6t  to  the  Institution 
w  hich  he  advocates.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  the  worthy.  Df,'s 
arguments  were  quite  satisfactory  to  his  audience  ;  and  had  they 
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been  constructed  on  the  principles  of  u  severer  loj^ic,  iliej  would 
have  gone  beyond  the  i^ecesitity  of  the  occasion.  \Vc  only  wish 
to  correct  one  or  two  trilling  mistakes  into  which  he  has  somehow 
or  other  ^llen.  'First;  the  persons^  in  our  day,'  wIm>  ^ard^ 
Ecclniastical  Establishment  with  *  jealousy  and  dissatiaiaction/ 
arc  notj  as  he  seems  to  believe,  *  the  same  men'  as  those  *  who 

*  can  find  nothing  but  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  laws  and 
^  institutions  which  are  the  bond  of  civil  society.’  Nor  does  the 
opinion  always  proceed  from  a  *  secret  hatred  of  the  fear  and  the 
^  service  of  that  Being  in  whom  we  live  and  move.’  Mucli  as 
ho  may  be  surprised  at  the  iiiforinatioii,  there  are  persons  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,  whose  dissatisfaction  with  Establish* 
inents  originates  in  a  sentiment  directly  the  opposite  of  this ;  and 
they  are  men  to  whom  the  above  description  could  not  be  applied 
without  its  subjecting  the  Author  of  the  calumny  to  the  charge 
of  inb.st  atrocious  defamation. 

.  Secondly.  The  objection  to  Establisliments  which  relates  to 
their  imposing  of  certain  creeds' and  confessions,  does  not  imply 
aiVjoItjcction  to*  creeds  and  confessions  in  themselves.  Had  l>r.  1. 
coudesceuded  to  readMr«  Grahanae's  work  on  Establishments, ha 
would  have  learned  to  make  the  distinction  between  tho  use,  and 
what  is  considered  as  the  abuse,  'of  religious  tests  and  formulas. 
Thirdly,  llow.  *  desirable  soever  a  thing  it  may  be  for  private 
Christians  to  have  some  assurance  against  religious  opinions  of 
//the  most  opposite  and  contradictory  kind  being  inculcated  upon 
^  them'by  different  men,  who,  as  invested  with  the  same  autho- 
^  rity,  may  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  their  confidence,’*^ 
!Di^.  I.  may  learn,  on  application  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  that  the  Establishment  of  this  country  has 
‘been  found  inadequate  to  supply  such  assurance,  and*  that  the 
/lilokt  opposite  opinions  arc  boldly  proclaimed  and  propagated  by 
men  who,  have  subscribed  the  same  confessions  and  articles.  Bi¬ 
shop  Marsh,  therefore,  has  drawn  up  eighty-seven  new  doctrinal 
articles*  or  propositions,  on  bis  own  authority,  to  be  subscribed 

*  by  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  as  his  Lordship’s  commentary 
on  the  venerable,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  non-efficient  corps  of 
Thirty-Nine.  As  if,  having  found  those  veteran  guardians  of 

.the  Establishment  slumbering  at  their  post,  or  impotent  through 
superannuation,  yet,  not  having  the  heart  or  the  |)ower  to  dis¬ 
miss  them  from  the  service,  he  would  swear  in  a  company  of 
.  strong  young  fellows  as  an  auxiliary  p^trolc.to  take  care  of  them  ! 

Lastly,  though  we  fully  admit,  that,  byi  Ecclesiastical  Esta¬ 
blishments,  *  Churchmen  are  more  cfiectually  taught  to  be  iem- 
perate  and  eux;oiHmo(iatin^’ towards  statesmen,  yet,  we 

are  not  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  Or*  Inglis,  that  they  avwd 
'  ^  to  the  public  mind  the  heU  pledge  that  can  be  given  for'  states- 
tn^rn*  ruling  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.' 

^12 


«  «  « 
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Akt.  XV.  SELECT  LITERARY  LNFORMATIONv..)i 


•  GaUlemen  and  Puhlukcn  xioho  have  toorks  in  the  Pf^^  vnU  ctUge 
the  Comducton  of  the  Eclbgtic  Rfiviswi  by  sending-  information 
(fost  paid)  of  the  su/yecit  extent,  and  proMde  price  of  suck  vaorks  $ 
tskkh  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  pubUcp  if 
sistent  wth  its  plan,  '  ,  “ 


Mr*  A*  A*  WatU  hat  ta  the  pr«M, 
Spn'liu*’i)8  of  tha  Living  Poft^,  arith 
biocrapbkal ‘ami  irilical  |ir«fac«i.  «To 
vbU-h  atil  be  adcWid  an  Appendix,  coo- 
Uiniiif  Ooticet  uf  ibotc  vrho  have 
deceaittxl  within  tlie  la«\  tew  yearx.  '  The 
work  will  be  coroprUed  in  2  cr.Svo. 

•  It  may  be  proper  tu  mention  that 

Mr.  Cndy.  in  whose  oauie  a  similar 
work  was  aUvertiseU  aometime  ago,  hat 
altogether  relinquUhcd  the  hUrn. 

KaHy  in  the  prevent  monili  will  be 
publifbed,  The  Cate  of  the  Pmudent 
of  Queen’s  CuDege,  Cambridge  t”  cOn« 
taiaing  iv^ira  of  the  petilMma,  alBda- 
vits,  aiitl  original  dor-umeiita  prorlnred 
to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  to;;ether 
with  tlie  judgement. 

la  a  lew  days  will  be  published,  in 
oat  Totiane  wnall  folio,  **  The  lkil<Cat 
Club:^  .coataioiag  portraits  and  me- 
moire  of  the  forly*eight  menitMTS  of 
that  celebrated  asaociatioii  p  and  among 
•oHlert,  of  Marlborough,  Additow,  Steele, 
Oongreve,  KacUer,  Montague,  Dorset, 
Vanbrugh,  Gartk,  aad  Jacob  TotiHOO* 
Whb  'a  prefatory  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  (irof resa  af  ike  booiety, 

la ’the  press,  and  will  be  publitbed  on 
tka  1st  of  Jiiae,  the  first  r^utne  (to  bt! 
continued '  in  qaarteriy  parts),  <d  the 
Racreative  Review,  on  the  Eccentricities 
of  Literature  and  Life. 

Ui  the  preaa,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Sorophula  ;  (to  which  the  Jack¬ 
sonian  prise  for  the.year  1818  was  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  of 
the  Royal  CoMege  of  Surgeons.)  To 
which  is  added,  an  account  of  the  Opli- 
thaliida  so'  long  prevalent  in  Christ’s 
^ftospitaf.^  By,  Eusebius  Arthur  Uoyd, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Co!?ege  of  Sur- 
'geoDS,  se^or  Surgeon  to  the^Ueheral 
Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street,  and  late 
Hemse  Surgeon  to  SL  Bartholomew’s 
Hmital. 

Toe  Rev.  Cf.  Woodley  it  pireparing  for 
poMication,  a  View  of  the  present  state 
of  the  S<MUy  Islands,  eKhibifing  their 
vast  importance  to  Britain. 


'.If  T'  t.  i;l  ■:  >11’.  < 

r  '  .  f-.r 

Dr.  Tut  ton  has  in  the  press,  a  wosk  H- 
lustralivtt  of  the  Coachuiogy  of  tha  Bii- 
tish  Isles,  claasified  upon  |NriiioipleS;  new 
and  systematical .  •  ^  i  u ,  j. 

i)r.  Pntchard,  of  Rrisial,  wiU.  ason 
publish,  a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Nerrous  System,  comprising couvish- 
sive  and  mai)i.vC4iL  afieciiinis*  i  i*;ii 

Tile  Ri-v.  Dr.  Burrow'  is  pruding,  in 
th ret:  duodecimo  vuliimes,  a  Seiumpry 
uf  Christ-aii  Faith  and  Practice^  tstiMn 
ArchdeacHru  Daubeuy  has  in  theptvss, 
ill  an  octavo  volume.  Sixteen  St'imons  of 
the  learntx!  Bishop  Aiidiews,  nioderoitod 
for  the  useuf  4:eiieral  readers,  i.irt  hru 
In  the  press,  a  new  etlilies>,  oan- 
rcctcd,  of  Bishop  Waiaoii’s  TlieologioaA 
Tracts.  ^  ,'*an 

Dr.  J.  A.  Paris  and  J.  S.  M.  Foablaa- 
que,  Esq.  have  in  considerable  foswaStl- 
ness,  a  work  on  Medical  Jurispnalancc, 
which  will  comprehend  various  fnveati- 
gallons  apidicable  to  foreiisici  piwe- 
tice.  •  »  ;•  )  • 

Mr.  John  Banim  it  printing  inr^Lelq) 
8ro.  The  Celt’s  Paradise,  apoemo  qti 
Mr.  Gideon  Manteil  wilh’sooa  pobliqh 
in  royal  quarto,  with  wumerous  eogniy- 
ings.  Outlines  of  the  Oeology  of  the 
South-eastern  Division  of  Sussex,  r into « 

S.  S.  Buektngham,'  fisq.  has  ill  the 
press,  Tra%'eU  in  Palestine  in  1816,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  with  engravings. 

Practical  Reficctioiis  on  the  Pmlpir, 
with  a  Prayer  added  to  each  forisgolhg 
Ps.vlm,  will  soon  appear  in  two  duodeci¬ 
mo  volumes. 

•A  Journal  of  an  Expiation  14^ 
up  tbu.OriiKx:^  and  000  up  the  Arsiif^s ; 
with  aa  acoouutof  the  oountry,,&q,,i8 
,  m  thu press,  and  will  b«  illi^atau^^y 
'views.  "  *  *  ' 

Mr.  George  Soane  has  in  the  press,  a 
Truncation  of  the  Fauatns  of  Gr^the; 
also  of  Saiigerltebe,'^a  proverbiaf  legi^, 
by  the  Baron  dc  la  Molte  Pienquev  ^'  ^ 

An  edition  of  Cook's  Three  Vb^^s, 
^enmplete  hi  sevto  tolmnes  Sve.^  'with 
thirty  plates,  will  be  published  hi  a  few 
days.  ^ 


L 


Select  Liieranf  Information. 


C|ifvali«r  Jobitatone's  Metnoin  of  the 
Keb^ldh  cT  ITUS  oml  1^44,  witT  W 
lished  in  8to.  iminediatetj. 

Prrpaff^g  for  piihlication  in  I  vol.  8vo. 
nnm€  Pdilhuthtni)  ^rniMA  t>f  the'  Rer. 
TYMiaMa  Hiiflber»  Antbov  ofObaarvationa 
onRctiptuae,  leftb^  hhn  for  publication; 
Uifcibor ,  jfitJi  the*  aniaber  |decea  pub« 
lislird  by  him  during  hin  lifrtiiiie,  and 
aonie  introductory  remaiks  on  hit  life 
and  writings.  Uy  \V.  Yuungman,  of 
KortHeh. 

*  Tke-Rer,  Williaoi  Yates  hat  in  tb« 
praat,  ip  1  vol.  8vo.  a  Qramroardf  the 
Snnacrit  Language  on  a  new'plan.*  car^ 
ti*tf»oniitri|  that  adopteil  in  Omek 

flrimmara.  ’The  former  syHteni  of  re* 
fecteit  ieitrYt  hat  been  ditcarded,  at  nn* 
neietMry  nnd  pcrpfexiiig;  theexeeptiont 
40  gvPeraC  rtilre  are  printe*!  in  a  smaller 
typaf'vbe  recahred  teheme  ft»r  the  per- 
mntalioaof  tetters  hat  been  altered,  to 
.naake  iftagree  as  netch  as  pottible  with 
th«<leae^-of  the  alphabets;  a  simpler 
plan  hat  bfen  adopted  in  the  cenjugation 
and  classification  of  the  verbs ;  a  our- 
recpoiKlintf  order  hat  been  presetted  he* 
V  tween 'the  Etymology  and  the  Syntax, 
and  a  systematic  view  of  Frosty  is 
addbd,  nt^' a '  f'Hirih  paK  of  the  work. 
Thw  price  wiltbe^l.  10s;  royal  paper,  41. 

WiMiaea  Shingletnn  will  tbortly  pub- 
lislrt  Twelve  Sermons  upon  tome  of  the 
WMl  important  facts  and  doctriiiet  which 
belong  to  the  Christian  Revelation.  The 
iietlgn>nf  Ihia  pnbiicaiioa  ia,  to  fasten 
upon  the  irnio^  of  young  persons,  the 
paeaKar  ami  extraordinary  clatma  which 
tInrNew  Teetameot  has'  apon  their  at* 
^tantion  nad  practice.  The  price  of  the 
volume  wMI  1^  6s.  ' 

'*  If  The  IUt.  Mr.  Nolan  has  the  German 

s  ni  '*  - 


Grammar  at  press.  The  Spanish  only 
f^aintto  be'done,  ithlch'Mll  bt  idbhed 
in  the  present  month.  The  Hebrew, 
Syriack,  Chaldee,  Greek,  ^tin,  ItaJiiai^ 
and  fVench,  are  uniformly  pthitdd,  Mid 


the  whole  forms  a  Polyg kit  GmMiiar, 
ia  which  thegcnhwnf  the  priitaipafen* 
cient  and  m<^m  languagoa  itempMiiicd, 
tipni  an  uniform  phiQV'tnd  by  a  new 
and  simple  principle'* oT  Ahaly>U7  ap* 
plied  to  the  improvements  of  the  latest 
and  moat  approved  grammariami. 

Theaecond  part  is  nearly  ready,  .df 
Horas  Rntumologiem :  or  Rasays  an  the 
Aonuhiae  Animals,  by  W.  S.  Mac  Leap, 
Rsq,  A.M«  F.LS.'  Bring  an  attempt  th 
ascertain  the  ranh  and  aitnatkMi  which 
the  celebrated  Egyptian  Inseoc  Scarabarat 
Sacer,'  holds  amoag  organised  befhgs. 
Tliia  part  contains  a  aanmiafy  view  aM 
conoacled  plan  of  all  the  principal  aft- 
nities  whidi  naturalists  have  bKhedio 
discovered  ia  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  press,  in  1  vol.  l?mo.  A  eerim 
of  Discourses  to'yoong  persona  on  select 
and’ interesting  subjects.  By  the  Met. 
1.  Hooper,  A.M.  •  ••  ,.»iv 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pdbllsbedj  eei 
improved  edition  of  a'  Chari,  eahibltiag 
a  sketch  of  the  meat  dwtinguiahina  t»> 
nets  of  various  rehg&eUa  denemmatwas, 
from  the  cooktaeocmamVH  the  Cbrife' 
tiaa  era  to  the  present  tiose  h  By.  Rev. 
Jamee  ChurehilLo^  »#.  » tani 

SpeedMy'  whl  he  pabhahedi  A'-Plea 
for  the  Haiavioca.  .  la'a  >letler  |o  the 
BriHeh  Revieirer.  By  8erveiaa.i'in»  V 
In  Ihe  pfvsi,  Aa  eihliDa  of  VuiiyaM*a 
Pilgrim's  Progveaa,  ha  two  perts^  wsih 
historical  wild  other  notes,  a  By'  the 
Rev,  Joseph  tvhney.  With  *10  cl^aat 
vignettes,  Icc.  copioaaindtX4  -  •*«  o 

•  •  •  f  .'i  'i'iilr  ■ 


■;  jil;w.;xvi.  list  of  works  recently  PumisiiED., 


lOTATir. 


.  Flpra  Srotica,  or  a  descriptioii  of 
^Sieotlsh  Pfanta,  arranged  both  accoHing 
tb’tbe*  artiBcial  and  natural  roethodil,  in 
twd  vart£"‘By  'Wiffiam  JachiOn  H(x>k- 
Y  P.R.A  A  L.S.  &c.  Bvo.  14s. 

aiocaAViiT.  ,tA 

.,r  hfeinoireof  the  Life  of  the  l4*Uon. 
't,Willto  Wtt,  .to.,Febniafy.,  1793. .  By 
George  Toad ioe,  •B.D.  Biuiop  of«Wio- 
^  chtetmv.  2  vok.  31  3a.  im 
I,,  ,Mgmoi|a,of  James. the  SecoMr.  King 
,  of  England^,  foe.  foe.  with  a  portrait. 
Q  vols.  pori  8 VO.  16s.  . 


•V  -  '  viat  AtTf.  ' • 

'•  >  t:  -  d  h;'"br 

/  A  Series  of  Riphinga,  poftreyigiEi^e 
physiognomy,  mApners,  god^chitfai^, 
oC  the  peo|iJe  of  Fraoeg  nod  Ckirpieny* 
i  By  GeorjM  Lewis.  ,fhrt  L  (opoteimag 
30  plated  imp.  8vo..,ll  Is.  wijiti** 
,4lo.,|l.4e.  coyal4Uv 
,  be  completed  in Ihree  ports.  ^ 

A  Serien  ol^  Views  in  SwBgm* 

land,  and  on  the  Rhine,  engreTj^lin 
,.piegxp-Uiiio,  Croai ,  deawma.  mane  bn 
the  spot,  by  John  pgniiis.  Part 
.  preofe  Us.  ..  .  , 


Liui  .of  $yurk9  raccHtLy  Pubiiaht'd. 


UKUCKAPUT. 

A  Syktein  t>f  Universal  Ucography. 
B>  M.  Malte  Brun,  EUlilor  of  tUc  An* 
nales  dcs  V^uya^es,  Ac.  Part  1.  8vu. 
7s.  Od. 

NirroAY. 

SuImUdcc  o(  Lectures  on  tlio  Ancient 
nr(«ks»  and  oo  Uic.  revival  of  ttrcck 
lamming  in  Kiiro|K;,  Ueliveretl  iu  iUo 
University  ut'  Kdiuburgb,  by  tl»e  late 
Ainireir  Ualsei,  Professor  of  Gieek, 
A.M.  F.IL&b.  Publisbetl  by  Julm  Dal* 
srI,  luM|.  AUvocaie.  2  voU.  8vo.  11.  4a. 

Au  Ksmv  on  tbe  History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Goveromt'iu  and  CousiitutiuD,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  YU.  to  tl»e  present 
time.  By  Lord  John  Russt  ll.  post  8vu. 
10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Carbonari  and  of 
the  secret  Societies  of  the  South  of  Italy ^ 
with  biographical  memoirs  of  several 
Persona  who  have  lately  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  revolutions  of  that 
kingdom.  With  an  apf>eiidix  of  oi  jginal 
doi'uminU.  lllu»trated  by  portraits, 
and  other  interesting  plates.  Sro.  12s. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English, 
Jri»b,  and  Scutish  Catholics.  By  Chailes 
Butler,  E'i|*  VoU«  ill.  anl  IV.  Svu, 
II.  10$. 

History  of  ttie  Persecutions  endured 
by  tbe  Protestants  of  tlic  South  of 
Francn,  and  iiiiMre  especially  of  the  de* 
IMirtinent  of  the  Card,  during  the  years 
I4i44i  1815,  1816,  Ac.  iucluding  a  de< 
feuur  of  their  conduct,  from  the  revo- 
Iniiiin  to  iht^  present  period*  By  the 
Rtfv.  Mark  Wilks.  2  vols,  8vo.  18s. 

A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the 
.Irnvish  Kings  ;  for  the  amusenicut  and 
iuntructjun  of  youth  ;  einlielUsheil  with 
16  onluiired  en|raviugs.  ISmo*  3s. 

MEOICISS  AND  CUIRUICUY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocephalus  Aon* 
!«»,  v>r  indainmatory  water  iu  the  bead. 
By  Leopold  Anthony  Golis,  physician 
and  director  to  the  Institute  for  the  sick 
nbiklrM  of  the  |MX>r  at  V  ieiina.  Trans* 
fated  from  the  German  by  Robert  Gooch, 
M.D.  8v0b  8a 

The  History  of  the  Plague,  os  it  has 

lately  apfreared  in  the  islands  of  Malta, 

Ooza,  Corfu,  ami  Cephalonia,  Ac.  de* 

tailing  important  facts  illustrative  of  the 

specific  coatagioii  of  that  disease,  with 

particolars  of  the  means  adopted  for  its 

eradication.  By  J.  D*  Tully,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  the  forces.  Member  of  the 

Ionian  Academy,  late  inapi'ctor  uf  Qua* 

I. inline,  and  Prc»Hlrnt  of  vhr  board  of 

bralth  Qt  the  lontAii  Uuude.  8\(k  1»». 

\ 


A  '1  oxicolugioal  Chari;  in  ^which 
may  be  seen  at  oue  view,  the  aymptoms, 
trealOMxt,  and  modes  uf  dcteciing  Ore 
various  poisons,  uiimrra!,  vegetable,  and 
anintal,  accorthng  to  the  latest  ex4>eri* 
ments.  By  William  Stowe,  Mem of. 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  2  brge 
sbt'vts  folio,  Is.  6(1. 

Observations  on  Dcraugemeuts  of  the 
Digestivtf  Organs ;  uud  some  viewt^  of 
their  couitexioii  with  local  cooiplainls. 
By  William  Law.  8vo.  6s. 

misciliamous. 

Letters  of  Mary  Lepvl,  Lady  Hervey, 
With  a  memoir,  and  illustrative  notes* 
8vo.  I '2s, 

Sketi’hcs  of  Manueis,  Scenery,  Ac* 
in  the  French  Provinces,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy :  with  an  essay  on  French 
literal  ui.e.  Uy  the  laic  John  Scott*  Esq. 
Author  of  the  V^isit  to  Paris,  Ac.  8vo# 

.  •  •  '  i 

Vtews  uf  Society  and  Manners  in 
America  ;  in  a  si-ries  of  letters  from 
that  country  to  a  friend  in  Euglaud, 
during  LSI 8,  19,  and  20.  By  au  Eng¬ 
lishwoman.  8\o. 

The  Destination  and  Use  of  Works  of 
Art,  considcrud  with  rei^ard  to  Uieir  iu* 
tlueuce  oil  the  genius  and  taste  of  Artists, 
or  Judges,  and  tbe  sentiment  uf  those 
who  feel  and  enjoy  thooi.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  Henry  lliouMuti, 
R.A._  Fcap.  8vu.  6s.  6d.  .  , 

1’he,  Vicar  of  Iver,  a  Tale.  By  tfrp 
Author  of  the  Italian  CunverU  l'2ujo« 
3s.  6d. 

FasUioaable,.Orthodoxy  i  or  the  Iri^i 
road  to  preferincot.  Containing  suital^ 
directions  for  obtaining  popularity,  pa* 
tron>,  and  promotions  iu  the  t'stahiished 
church  ;  with  instructions  for  the  cduca* 
lion  of  young  gentlemen  iiiliinded  fiiw 
the  mill  atry  ;  .and  hints  fur  ordmatioMs, 
preaeftingi  Ac.  Ac.  Ac;  *  Rxemplified 
Irom  the  best  living  authorities.  By 
Verax.  8to.  8$. 

Table-talk  ^  or,  oiiginal,  Emys.  By 
William  Hazliit.  8vo.  l4s.  ^  * 

An  Appendix  to  the  SuQ4ay«9chool 
Teacher's  Magazine:  ccotaining  the 
numbers  of  scbolai's  reported  to  Parlia* 
iiient  in  each  parish  and  chapelry  of 
England.  6vo*  2s.  6d. 

The  Secretary's  A«isUni  (  exhibiting 
the  various  and  most. correct  inodes  ut 
superscription,  comxMUiceineiit,  .  and 
conclusion  of  letters  to  ^soos  of  every 
degree  ol  rank  j  focluduig  the  dipli»* 
ni.Uk’,  clerical,  and  judicial  digmtaiics, 


Lift  of  Worki  recently  ruhlieheH,  SS3 


^ilh  lUU  of  th^  for«‘i{cn  Anif>a<*sadorH 
*iul  Cuo^uK.  Al»o,  ihe  fitrmt  m  rcin'ary 
*o  uvwl  in  appUc«tiun<  or  petition* 
to  the  King  in  ('owncH,  Honse*  of  Lonis 
and  CotnmoT.s,  Government  Office*/ 
Public  Cnmpaniet,  Ac.  See,  Hy  the 
Author  of  the  Pecrape  and  Baronetage 
chart**,  Ac.  12mo.  6*. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society, 
for  Ihe  y%ar5  1817— 'JO.  Vol.  111.  8*o. 
18<. 

A  Fragment  of  the  Hittury  of  John 
Bull  ;  part  the  kecond,  containing  a 
further  description  of  the  frank*  and  ho* 
niourt  of  Jack  Radical,  with  hi*  nkill  in 
v«ntriloqui*m,  Ac.  By  Horace  Hom- 
bergh,  F.sq.  of  the  Middle  'I'emple,  Lon¬ 
don.  8to.  ^9.  dd. 

POETiV. 

Poems.  By  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend. 
f.cap8v6.  10*.  6<l. 

The  Po«*nis  of  Cains  Valeriiii  Catul¬ 
lus,  translated,  with  a  preface  and  notes. 
By  the  Hon.  George  Lamb.  2  sols,  f.cap 
8*0.  8s. 

'Paris  In  1815,  second  part,  with  other 
poem*.  By  the  Rev.  Q.  Croly,  A.M. 
8vo.  5s«  6d. 

The  Modern  Church ;  a  satirical  |X)em  : 
comprising  sketches  of  some  po|Hilar 
and  unpopular  preachers.  By  J.  L. 
Bicknell,  F.^q.  F.S.A.  8vo.  3t. 

*  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Book  the  fourth. 
From  the  Italian  of  Tat.«o.  Being  the 
tpecrinen  of  an  intended  new  transla¬ 
tion  in  English  Spencerian  verse.  Detii- 
cate<i,  by  permission,  to  her  Grace  the 
Dnehras  of  Dedfonl.  By  J.  H.  Wiflfen. 
8fO.  ’5*;  6d. 

■’Tragedie  Scelte  di  V.  Alfn*ri ;  con 
argOQtenti,  annotazioni  di  lingua,  e<l 
illnttrazioni  istoriche,  da  Qiamt)atttsta 
Rolandi.  2  vots.  royal  IStno.  12*.  sewed. 

'  Takings ;  or,  the  Life  of  a  Collegian  : 
a  Porm.  With  twenty-six  etching*  frrmt 
the  author’s  tlesigns.  By  R.  Dagley, 
author  of  Select  Gem*  frem  the  Antique, 
a  '^mperndium  of  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  drawing  and  painting,'  Ac.  royal 

'**  Bible  Rhymes,  on  the  names  of  all  the 
hooka*  of  the  Old  and  Testament, 
adtk'allnfiiona  to  some  of  the  principal 
incidents  and  characters.  By  *Haimali 
More.  Boiail  8vo.  St. 

Woman  in  India:  a  Poem.  Part  f. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Tjiwsoti,  Misstmiary 
at  Calcntta.  f.cap.  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

Spiritual  Ret'reations  in  the  Chamber 
of  Afflict'on  ;  or  pious  meditations  in 
verse.  Written  during  a  proti.icted  ill¬ 
ness.  By  Eliza  l’«wt.  Svo.  fi-. 


Rouge  et  Noir.  In  six  cantos,  and 
other  Poems,  f.cap  8vo.  7s. 

Henry  Sehultze.  a'l'.ale.  Hie  Savoyard, 
with  other  Pitein*.  f.cap  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Joseph  Junes,  M.  A.  Ifown 
5s. 

The  Thunder-Storm  and  the  Athnist, 
and  the  Abbey ;  two  Poemm  By  J. 
Baxter.  IHmo.  2s.  6d.  • 

V'ieissitude,  a  Poem  in  f>«r  bookif 
Nottingham  Paik ;  and  other  pioews. 
By  Robert  Millhouse,  Corporal  tm  Ihe 
Staff  of  the  Royal  Sherwood  Foraaters. 
ISiBO.  4s. 

POLlTICAt  ICOIK>MT,  Ac. 

Remarks  on  some  fundamental  Doc¬ 
trines  in  Political  Economy  ;  illustrated 
by  a  brief  inquiry  into  ttie  Commercial 
State  of  Britain,  since  the  year  1815. 
By  John  Craig,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Author  of 
ElemenU  of  Political  Science. 

An  Essay  on  Criminal  JurisprudenMi, 
with  the  draft  of  a  m  w  pcual  code. '  By 
I.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  Esq.  F.A*S.  Sro. 

The  Evils  of  Education  clucidatCfl  in  k 
letter  to  Henry  Bankes,  Esq,  MT  P.  8vd 
2s.  ^  ... 

A  Reply  to'  the  Principal  Ohjcctlooa 
advanced  by  Cobl>ett  and  others  agailvi^ 
the  Framework •Khilft^rt*  friendly  Re¬ 
lief  Society.  By  l^bert  Hall,  A.M*  It, 

Tuaoioov.  i.  t. 

An  Essay  on  the  Krilt  of  Popular 
Ignorance;  to  which  la  added,*  a'ZMe^ 
coarse  on  the  Oommotucatkm  ^  Ch Ha- 
lianity  to  the  People  of  Hmdostan.'  By 
John  Foster,  author  of  Esiays'on  a  Man 
writing  Memoirs  of  Himself,  Ac.'  7'he 
second  edition,  Svo.  12s. 

The  Christian  Temper ;  or  Lertbrea 
on  the  Beatitndrs.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Lvifchild.  8vo.  7s.  “  "" 

Archbishop  King’s  Sermon  on  Ihredes- 
tination.  A  nr#  edition,  With  nbrts,  by  thb 
Rev.  R.  Whatley,  Fellow  of  Oriel.  8fO. 

Two  Sermons:  one  oti  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  Billing^,  and  the  other  b<HIi#ssi*I 
to  ynnnx  pentoas.  By  J.  Styles,  D,D.  ML 
The  Sacred  History  of  th#  Old  Tesds- 
mfuF,  abridged,  in  the  langrwage  of  the 
Brble.'  For  the  uae  of  ehiKIren.  By 
Ralph  BaHtes,  Fsq.  Umo*  4s.’  ♦ 
lictninea  on  the  History  of  the  Week 
of  the  Passion  of  Otrr  Bleseed  l>ord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  Daniel  Mod- 
ford,  D*D.  One  of  the  tiishope  or  the 
Scotch  Rpiscttpel  Clinrt  h,  and  foi  msHy 
Student  of  Chrini  Charch,  Oxford.  l2mo. 
7s. 

British  Divine*.  E«lite<l  by  tlit  Rev. 
C.  Br.adley.  No.  111.  Containing  Arrhbp. 
lArighton’s  Th<o1ogical  Ixcturt  s.  2s.  Gtl 
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Tbe  IropotUnL'e  of  Eocleaiaitioal 
RsUbliibmentt.  A  Sermon.  By  John 
Inglitt  D.D. 

A  Oeoeral  View  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Ref(cnerntion  in  Baptimn.  By  Christo¬ 
pher  Bethcll,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Chicbeiter. 
8vo.  8f. 

Sermons  and  Charges.  By  the  Rer. 
John  Hough,  D.D.  President  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the 
reign  of  Jsm«*s  If.  and  stici'essirely 
bishop  of  Oxford,  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
and  Worcester.  With  an  appendix  :  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  memoir  of  his  life. 
By  William  Russell,  B.D.  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  tro.  lOs.  6<1. 

Sermons ;  on  important  subjects.  By 
F.  U  O'Bcinie,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Meath.  Vol.  III.  8ru.  10s.  Gd. 

Familiar  Sermons  on  several  of  the 
Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  By  the  Rev.  William  Barrow. 
LLU  F.S.A.  Vol.  HI.  8to.  10s.  6d. 

The  Church  in  the  Wilderness ;  or 
thn  encampments  of  the  Israelites;  in 
which  are  displayed  the  treasures  of 
providence  and  tha  riches  of  grace. 
Designed  to  promote  the  faith  and  com¬ 
fort  oi  the  Lc^Fs  people,  in  their  way  to 
the  henvcniy  Canaan.  By  William  Sea¬ 
ton,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Waud»worth. 
Vol.  1.  IQmo. 

The  Duty  of  abstaining  from  Debt: 
a  Sermon,  preached  at  Glasgow.  By 
Qraville  Ewing.  8vo. 

The  Support  of  tbe  Christian  Ministry: 
a  Sermon.  By  James  Bennett.  Third 
Rditioo.  8x0. 

TlAVSLt  AND  ’lOrOGSArilT. 

A  V^oyage  for  the  Discovery  of  m 
North-wist  Passage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  performeil  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ships  lIrcU  and  Griper,  under 
the  orders  of  Ciptsin  Parry,  in  the  years 
1819  and  1890;  containing  a  lull  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interesting  and  important 
grographicul  discoveries,  the  nautical 
and  astrouoinical  olnervatk>n»,  ami  the 
natural  hUtory  of  the  teat  and  iilauds 
to  the  westward  of  Baffin*!  ;  more 
particularly  of  Melville's  itlsnd  in  the 
polar  sea,  where  the  ships  were  froxen  up 
for  nearly  clevao  months.  By  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissiouers  of  the  Ad¬ 


miralty.  itOk  illustrated  by  nnaaermie 
charts,  and  a  great  many  mtereacing 
plates  and  wood-cuts,  31.  |3s.  fid. 

A  Journal  of 'a  Voyage  of  Discovery 
to  the  Arctic  Regions,  in  his  Majesty's 
ships  Hecia  and  Griper,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Parry.  By  Alexamler 
Fisher,  F.»q,  Surgrou  to  tbe  Hecia. 
With  maps,  Icc.  8vo.  I9i. 

Travels  in  Georgis,  Persia,  Armenia, 
Ancient  Babylonia,  fcc.  Ac.  during  the 
years,  1817,  1818,  1819,  1890.  By  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  Ac.  Ac  With  nu¬ 
merous  engravings  of  portraits,  costumes, 
antiquities,  Ac.  4to.  41.  14s.  6d. 

Tlie  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Biirmhan  Empire,  and  more  particularly 
at  the  Court  of  Ainarapoorah.  By  Cap¬ 
tain  Hiram  Cox,  of  the  honourable  East 
India  Company’s  Bengal  Native  Intantry. 
With  coloured  platet.  8vo.  Ifis. 

Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
made  during  an  excursion  through  the 
principal  parts  of  that  colony  in  the 
year  1890.  In  which  are  briefly  con¬ 
sidered  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
it  offers  to  the  English  emigrant ;  with 
some  rcmsrks  upon  the  new  s<*ttleuiani 
at  Algon  Bay.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  fid. 

Western  Africa ;  being  a  deacription 
of  the  manners,  cnsioms,  dresses,  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  illustrated 
by  47  coloured  engravings.  4  volt.  19mo. 
11.  Is.  boards. 

This  forms  tbe  second  division  of 
a  siries,  which  will  embrace  the  different 
nations  of  the  globe,  under  the  title  of 
The  World  in  Miniature. 

A  Geographieal  and  Commercial  View 
of  Northern  Cential  Africa*:  containing 
a  particular  account  of  the  courre  and 
termiiuition  of  the  great  river  Niger  iu 
the  Atlantic.  By  James  M 'Queen*  8vo. 
10s.  fid. 

All  Appendix  to  Loidis  and  Elmete  ; 
or,  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  districts 
described  in  those  words  by  Bede  ;  and 
supiHMed  to  e<nhrace  .the  lower  portions 
of  Aredale  and  Wharfdale,  together  with 
the  entire  vale  of  Calder,  in  the  county 
of  York.  By  Thomas  Dunham  WhiU 
aker,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  WbaUey, 
aod  Rector  of  Hey  sham,  in  Lancaahire. 
With  four  beautiful  eiifraviugs.  Crowu 
folio,  II.  Is* 


